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‘How to be SURE 


when you order Fine 


What do you require in the way of fine 
and special chemicals—high purity pro- 
cess materials ... or special products 
custom-made to your particular specifi- 
cations? Regardless of your needs, you'll 
find Baker & Adamson is your most 
dependable source, 


Here’s why! Over 1,000 B&A reagent 
and fine chemicals bear the “B& A” shield 
of quality. Each is made to conform with 
pre-determined quality specifications, 
Each consistently meets these standards 
... lot after lot... year after year. In 
addition, B&A’s extensive production 


facilities are extremely versatile. They 
are geared to produce special chemicals 
by the ounce or by the ton. This service 
can be extremely helpful to research and 
production men responsible for bringing 
new products into commercial produc- 
tion, 


These are but two of the reasons Baker 
& Adamson Fine and Special Chemicals 
are chosen by so many industrial buyers. 
Make them your choice, too—specify 
B&A,. Write today for the free new 
“buyers guide” listing the major B&A 
Fine Chemicals. 


BAKER & ADAMSON and Fine Chemicalt 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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Buffalo” Charlotte® « ¢ ax Denver® Detroit® Houston® 
Jacksomille « Kalamazoo Los Ar polis « New York” « Philadeiphia*® 
Pittshurch® « Portland (Ore) « Pr St Lowis* San Francis 
Yakima (Wash) In Wiseonsin: Get al Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited . Montreal” . Toronto® Vancouver®* 


No. 24925 
Cenco-Bostwick 
Consistometer 


$6 2 75 
with full 
instructions 


cence 


Measure consistency 


of viscous materials 


EASILY — QUICKLY 


THE NEW CENCO-BOSTWICK 


CONSISTOMETER 


Eliminate guesswork . set up reproducible standards .. . 
maintain product quality. Producers of jams, preserves, and other 
viscous products can now predetermine formulas and production 
lots can be standardized. 


The Cenco-Bost wick Consistometer is a simple, yet dependably 
accurate instrument that determines consistency by measuring 
the distance which a material flows under its own weight during 
a given time interval. Originated by E. P. Bostwick, U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, Canned Fruits and Vegetables Service, it is now 
being used extensively by preservers. 


The unit is sturdily made of monel metal and is equipped with 
two leveling screws and a spirit level. The gate is spring operated 
and held by a trigger permitting instantaneous release. The trough 
is graduated in divisions of 0.5 cm. te permit accurate measure- 
ment of flow. 


Order your Consistometer today We'll make immediate 
shipment. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


1700 IRVING PARK ROAD * CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


one dependable source of CHICAGO NEWARK BOSTON WASHINGTON OETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


supply everything you need in 
elite beets +—~y~ SANTA CLARA LOS ANGELES TORONTO MONTREAL VANCOUVER OTTAWA 


15,000 
story Over 15.000 | EEMERY SUPPLY COMPANY 


©2724 FOURTH STREET @© TULSA 3,O0KLAHOMA 
2215 McKINNEY AVENUE e HOUSTON 3,TEKAS 
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WILEY LABORATORY MILL, Standard 
Model No. 2. For the preparation, with 
minimal loss of moisture, of a wide variety of 
materials such, for example, as: 


animal hair, bones, fertilizer 
materials, grain, leather, plastics, 
seed, tanning materials, etc. 


Now furnished with either a drawer 
removable from the front or a chute for 
collecting the sample directly into 16 oz. 
giass jar with standard screw neck, or into Gc 
bag, table drawer, etc. The use of a glass 
jar enables the operator to observe the 
progress of the milling without interrupting 
operation. 

Four hardened steel knives on a revolving 
shaft work with a shearing action against six 
knives bolted into the frame. This shearing 
action tends to avoid changes in sample such 
as temperature rise, loss of moisture, 
liquefaction, contamination, etc., making the 
Mill satisfactory for many materials which 


LABORATORY 
MILL 


For the preparation, with 
minimal loss of moisture, 
of a wide variety of 
materials for laboratory 
analysis 


cannot be reduced by other mechanical 
means. 

A sieve is dovetailed into the frame so 
that none of the material comes from the 
grinding chamber uniil it can pass through 
the mesh. Mill is 22% inches high and 
occupies floor space 14% x 18 inches. Re- 
quires a motor of 2 h.p. or more for 
operction. 


4274-W. Wiley Laboratory Mill, Standard 
Model No. 2, as above described, with chute, 
three 16 oz. jars with plastic cops, and three sieves 
of 0.5 mm, 1 mm and 2 mm mesh, respectively. With 
pulley for V-belt and set of wrenches, but without 
motor 433.00 


4275. Ditto, but with cast aluminum drawer, 
removable from the front, in place of chute and 
gloss jar; without motor 420.50 


NOTE—Both models also furn.hed complete with 
motor for 115 volts, 60 cycles, single phase a.c., on 
pedestal bose 16 inches high, at $751.50 and 
$739.00, for chute and drawer models respectively 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


Laboratory and Scagenls 


PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 
Teletype Services: Western Union WUX and Bell System PH-72 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
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EDITORIAL 


The Employer-Employee 


Relations Committee 
Dr. George L. Royer, F.A.LC. 


Chairman of the Committee 


HE Council of THe AMERICAN 
InstirUTeE OF CHEMISTS has 
authorized the sending of this No- 
vember issue of THE CHEMIST to 
college placement officers and at the 
same time include a reprint of a re- 
port by a former Employer-Employee 
Relations Committee on “The Em- 
ployed Chemist and His Employer.” 
This report, while written a number 
of years ago, contains much informa- 
tion that should still be of interest to 
the student looking for employment 
today. It was the thought of the pres- 
ent Employer-Employee Relations 
Committee that this could be made 
available to the students through the 
college placement offices. There are 
a few extra copies of this reprint, still 
available to members or students, that 
will be sent on request by the editor 
of THe CHemist. 
The present 
Relations Committee has held 


Emplover-Emplovee 
two 
meetings, one in Newark, N.J.. and 
one in Chicago. One sub-committee 
from the New York-New 
area, consisting of L. H. Flett, A. R. 
A. Beeber, H. F. Wakefield, and G. 


L. Rover, is planning a meeting with 


Jersey 


Our Thirty-first Annual 
Meeting 


The 3lst Annual Meeting of THe 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
will be held at the Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., on May 
12, 13, 14, 1954. The New Jersey 
AIC Chapter will serve as host. The 
general chairman of the Annual 
Meeting is David W. Young of Esso 
Research Center, Standard Oil De- 


velopment Co., Linden, N. J. 


the industrial relations heads of sev- 
eral of the larger employers of chem- 
ists in order to arrive at a program 
which will give a better understand- 
ing of the problems of both the chem- 
ist and those of industry. A second 
sub-committee in the Chicago area, 
consisting of H. S. Bloch, B. S. 
Friedman, and L. A. Hall, with the 
help of legal advice, is to study em- 
ployment Any 
members may have in this area of pro- 


contracts. comment 


fessional relations will be welcomed 
by the Committee. 


| 
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The Shortage of Supervisory 


Type Personnel 
Dwight Moody 
Chemical Editor, The Journal of Commerce, New York, N. Y. 
(Reprinted through the courtesy of The Journal of Commerce ) 


NE ot the most serious problems 
facing top management in the 
chemical industry is how to assure an 
adequate supply of supervisory-type 
personnel to meet new needs being 
created by present and projected ex- 
pansion programs. 

Two approaches to the problem 
are indicated: (1) to interest an in- 
creasing number of promising stu- 
dents in a chemical industry career 
and to educate the public on the im- 


portance of chemistry and chemicals 


to national defense to guard against 
constant draining off the industry's 
most material 
into military service; (2) maximum 


utilization of such trained manpower 


promising personnel 


as is available. 
Recent developments in the direc- 
tion of swelling the number of po- 
tential trainees have been encourag- 
ing. Educational work of professional 
societies and other organizations at 
high schools and preparatory schools 
has been increasing the number of 
student enrollments in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. 
public 


polls have revealed that a majority of 


Further, recent opinion 
the public favors deferment from the 


draft of college students of better 


than average scholastic rating. 

In other words, the public general- 
ly is aware — contrary to the conten- 
tions of some military men and poli- 
ticians — that it isn’t just rich men’s 
sons that can get a college education; 
that scholarships are available for out- 
standing students who want to go to 
college; that the rich may be able to 
enroll their sons in college but their 
money doesn’t buy for them schol- 
astic rating or leadership qualities. 

Thus, the outlook is favorable that 
a continuance of the educational work 
that has been started holds promise 
of providing an adequate flow of top 
grade students as trainees and for 
junior positions — and keeping them 
in the industry. 

As regards maximum utilization of 
available trained supervisory and 
management type personnel, some re- 
visions in present company policies 
might well be considered seriously in 
order to attain this important ob- 
jective. 

Leading companies, for instance, 
might well re-examine such _ policies 
as fixed regulations on compulsory 
retirement at age 60 or 65 and against 
hiring men past 40, no matter how 
brilliant they may be. 
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The compulsory retirement idea 
has been copied in some cases in the 
chemical industry from static indus- 
tries which felt a compulsory retire- 
ment regulation would provide incen- 
tive for younger men who otherwise 
might be discouraged about chances 
for advancement. 

But in the dynamic, fast-growing 
chemical industry, where the ratio of 
young newcomers to experienced men 
is exceptionally high, a policy that 
constantly weeds out some of the 
best men in 
prove not only wasteful but costly 


a company may well 


otherwise. 


Similarly, in an industry where 


men past 40, with training, experi- 
ence and a disinclination to jump con- 
stantly trom one company to another, 
are comparatively rare, there might 
be merit in re-examining company 
policy on age limitation hirings 
that may be unfairly handicapping 
the employment offices. This applies 
even to research laboratories, where 
important 
Aureomycin, by men not only past 40 
but past usual retirement age, have 
disproved the theory that only young 


discoveries, such as of 


men are creative. 


Nore: In 


point of view is 


this connection, another 
presented in the 


letter that follows. 


Top Talent Dearth 


(Name withheld) 
(Reprinted through the courtesy of Chemical Week, New York, N. Y.) 


HIS letter is prompted by the 
news article entitled ‘Wanted at 
Once: Top Talent”... 

It is very annoying to read repeat- 
edly ot the shortage of top-notch exe- 
cutive personnel when so frequently 
most able men find it extremely dif- 
ficult to sell (This 


does not apply to me as I am not in 


their services. 
the position of secking a job.) ... 
But, | do know the details of some 
men's attempts to find executive posi- 
tions anywhere near suitable to their 
past work and abilities. 

Your report mentions one difficulty 
— the extremely tight specifications 
drawn for some of the top jobs — 


specifications that are practically im- 
posible to fill . . . I sometimes suspect 
that these tight specifications are de- 
liberately drawn in order to cover up 
the real situation. Where a company 
has a system of promotion from with- 
in, it is very distasteful to personnel 
to have a man brought in from out- 
side. Each top executive begins to 
wonder if a newcomer will take his 
job or make his job less attractive. 
Often the applicant is forced to be 
interviewed by a man who might 
think his job is in danger. 

Another difficulty is that companies 
having pension plans hesitate to em- 


ploy a man over 40 years old . . . un- 
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less that man is willing to forego pen- 
sion benefits. Yet the qualities of 
rounded experience and leadership 
that are needed cannot usually be 
found in the age 
groups. 

I chanced to talk with the head of 
an employment service in New York 
last week while I was looking for a 
couple of men. He agreed thoroughly 
with my analysis of the problem .. . 
He had before him records of many 
very high grade executives of proven 


men in lower 


worth—men who have been managers, 
vice-president, or presidents of im- 
portant companies — who are now 
looking for connections because of 
consolidations or other reasons not 


connected with their own abilities. 


I personally know of one man to 
whom I would entrust the fortunes 
of important companies in the . . . 
chemical field, but who has, so far, 
been unable to find a suitable posi- 
tion. He has a fine personality and a 
brilliant record. He is probably too 
good for the people who have inter- 
viewed him. 


As I have said, I have no personal 
interest in this problem, but I think 
it’s about time that someone takes the 
trouble to refute realistically some of 
these smug statements that industry 
is looking for top talent. 


I agree that industry badly needs 
top talent, but if they want to get 
good men, they should overhaul their 
methods of selection . . . 
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Comment on this letter by the 
Editor of Chemical Week 

Industry is short of top talent — 
that is established and on that we 
agree; we are also sure that there is 
a good deal of top talent that could 
be put to use. Moreover, we agree 
with the writer that industry has not 
always gone about finding (or devel- 
oping) men in the most efficient man- 
ner. 

Nevertheless, management consul- 
tants agree that executives — who 
may be expert at marketing goods — 
are often woefully inept in selling 
their abilities. Clearly, both buyer and 
seller could ameliorate their problems 
by a more thoughtful approach. 


Note: Now read “Placement After 
Middle Life,” page 511 of this issue 
of THe 


Viscosity Standard: Adopted by 
the National Bureau of Standards on 


July 1, 1953: the value of 0.01002 
poise for the absolute viscosity of 
water at 20°C, for the calibration of 
standard viscosity samples and visco- 
meters. A similar standard has been 
adopted by The American Society 
for Testing Materials, the Interna- 
tional Organization for Standardiza- 
tion, the Nationa! Physical Labora- 
tory in England and the Physikalisch- 
in Ger- 


Technischen Bundesanstalt 


many. 


Graduate Student: Joseph F. 
A.A.L.C.., entered 


Purdue University. 


Gross, who 
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To young men and women 
about to choose a career 


As a member of the younger gen- 
eration, you do not need to be 
told of the importance of chem- 


istry in modern life. 


You see its inflsence growing 
stronger every day—in news of 
improvements and developments 
in many fields . . . in better prod- 
ucts and materials ...in better 
food, clothing and health protec- 
tion... in the creation of entirely 
new industries such as plastics 


and synthetic fabrics. 


The chemical industry provides 
a fertile field of opportunity for 
young people trained in chemis 
try, engineering, medicine, biol- 
ogy, pharmacology 


and other branches 


itself young and growing, it offers 
many Opportunities for those with 
other talents and training—in ac- 
counting, selling, marketing, pur- 
chasing, production, business ad- 


ministration and other activities. 


As a leading manufacturer of 
chemicals and chemical materials 
operating more than 40 plants 
and actively engaged in a pro- 
gressive research program, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company wel- 
comes your inquiries regarding 
employment opportunities. We 
invite you to write to the Per- 
sonnel Director, Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


of science. 


Also because the 


C 


chemical industry is 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20,N.Y. 


Local stocks 
mean... 


-++more 
efficient service 


More than 600 Merck Laboratory Chemicals are 
quickly available on a local basis from 64 strategically 
located supply houses. Next time you order, specify 
MERCK for “precision reagents” of outstanding 
purity, uniformity, and dependability. 


Merck Laboratory Chemicals 


RAHWAY. NEW 


Precision Reagents MERCK CO., Inc. 
wis 


For Accurate Analysis 
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A Scientific 


Approach to 


Professional Progress 
Robert F. Moore 


General Manager, Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Company, Inc., 
1 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


(A slightly condensed version of a paper presented at the 1953 Annual 


Meeting otf THe American INstiruTe oF CHEMISTS.) 


HEADLINE in the Sunday 

New York Times, May 10th, 
stated, “Brainpower Loss Imperils 
National Security.” The story talked 
about serious shortages of engineers, 
teachers, scientists, and physicians. 
This referred to a report to be given 
May 18th by the National Man- 
power Council appointed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower while he was at 
Columbia. A White House 


comments that the 
“opens the door to new and challeng- 


memo- 
randum report 
ing issues of public policy involving 
more effective use of the country’s 
human resources and development of 
potential skills and capacities from 
areas of wasted human ability.” I 
hope we all have an opportunity to 
read this significant report because 
vou and | have a share in doing some- 
thing about it. 


There is not one of us who does 
not have within himself the power 
to be more effective, to better develop 
his potential skills and capacities and 
stop wasting human abilities. Wheth- 
er you are a boss, an employee, a 
teacher, a research worker, a graduate 


student — the challenge to vou and 


all of us is clear. That challenge is 
one of a more rigorous attention to 
our professional development and 
progress. 
Everyday brings added evidence 
that specialized, executive, and pro- 
fessional manpower is in short. sup- 
ply. Management Development pro- 
grams, designed to select and train 
offset 


are being installed 


potential personnel to man- 


agerial deficits, 
wherever one turns — almost to the 
point of being a fad. 

The need is clear for more and bet- 
ter workers in all managerial levels 
and professional areas. Yet in our 
work as management consultants, we 
see many fine able individuals who 
seek help in changing jobs or who 
are in the employment market be- 
cause of economic dislocation. ‘They 
come to us seeking personal appraisal, 
a possible job with our clients, or 
career counseling. These are fine peo- 
ple with good abilities and often high 
they 
the so-called 


potential. So often, however, 
have been miscasts — 
square pegs in round holes. 

Herein lies a paradox on one 


side a terrific demand for brainpower, 


= 

> 
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on the other side brainpower going 

to waste. What can be done? 
While 


programs are 


management development 


making considerable 
progress in answering this problem 
they have one great need in common 
— a management development pro- 
gram can be successful only to the 
extent that right men are chosen tor 
development. Very few organizations 
feel sure about their choices of men 
for development. There have been 
many wrong choices and costly mis- 
takes. Think of the great responsibil- 
ity involved in the program of one 
nationally known company that has 
a budget of $300,000 for sending po- 
to the 
management courses at Harvard and 


tential managers advanced 
Columbia. They must constantly ask 
themselves, “Are we sending the right 


man?” and “Have we overlooked a 


real potential future vice president?” 


There is some hope that answers 
will be found to these questions as a 
result of research now being under- 
taken by several companies on a cross- 
industry basis. The objective is to 
learn whether more scientific proce- 
dures and techniques can be develop- 
ed to spot the potential manager in 
thereby insure better 


advance and 


selection and development. 

Thus, much is going on all around 
us that can have a profound impact 
upon your progress in your profes- 
sion. What are vou going to do to 
develop your own potential skills and 


capacities? According to various es- 
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timates, we work only up to fifty or 
sixty per cent of our capacities. Most 
certainly this leaves us a good margin 
for improvement in our personal ef- 
fectiveness. 

Chemists and engineers are like 
shoemakers’ children who seldom take 
advantage of their opportunities. You 
are trained in the application of the 
scientific method to solve physical 
problems. Yet you rarely seek solu- 
tions to your personal or professional 
development by using the scientific 
approach. Most of your personal ca- 
reer decisions are made by hunch or 
the toss of a coin where you could 
have applied the scientific method to 
avoid error and to insure more suc- 
cessful professional development. The 
scientific method, as you know, in- 
volves defining the problem, gather- 
ing the facts, weighing the facts, 
seeking the best solution, testing it 
and then taking action. 


There is no such thing as “status 
quo” in professional development — 


you either move ahead or you de- 
generate. This is particularly true of 
a dynamic field like chemistry where 
new developments occur everyday. 
There is no standing still. You keep 
up with your profession, or it passes 
vou by. How much time do we have 
for further progress and where do we 
stand now? 

The average span of a professional 
lifetime is said to be thirty-five years. 
This lifetime seems to sub-divide na- 
turally generations. 


into five-vear 


A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH . . . 


Thus, there is a move forward in the 
occupational life of an individual ap- 
proximately every five vears. These 
seven stages or phases may be labelled 


as follows: 


Period 

5 vears—Internship, 
and training 
Proving ground 


exploratory 


5-10 vears 
Consolidation and ad- 


vancement 


10-15 vears 


0 vears—Critical opportunities 


0-25 vears—Prak vears 


vears—Security Planning 


1 
> 


0 Preparation tor succes- 


and retirement 


years 
sion 


Ask yourself these ten questions by 
way of using the scientific method to 
assess your professional progress and 


future growth: 


What is your situation today? 
Analyze vour education, experi- 
ence, skills and status in relation 
to today's job 

How 1s your progress? Appraise 
the quality of your professional 
performance to date, your pro- 
“ress and economic improvement. 
Have you an objective, and what 
is if? Set realistic goals that will 
challenge all vour abilities. 
What are your plans for reaching 
your objective? Review vour mo- 
tivation, preparation poten- 
tial in relation to your aspirations. 
What additional personal devel 
opment do you need? Plan to 
strengthen vour assets and elimi- 
nate vour weaknesses. 

Ire you making success a habit? 
Keep success on a current basis 
effective accomplishment of each 
day's assignment is true suncess. 
What about the boss? Your pro 
fessional progress is a fifty-fifty 
affair, and will be enhanced by 
strong leadership and association 
with a well-managed organiza- 
tion. 


8. What about your associates? An 
enthusiastic following of friends, 
associates, and those under vour 
direction, is necessary insurance 
for your progress. 


9. Have you defined your basic phi- 
losophy? Establish a set of prin- 
ciples or personal policies and 
dedicate vourself with zeal to 
their daily application. 


Lastly, 


10. Have you a time table for pro- 
gress? Make a schedule and con- 
trol vour time for it is vour most 
valuable asset. 


Recently our good friend Sidney 
Kirkpatrick, editorial 
Chemical Week and Chemical En- 
gineering, and 1 were talking about 


director of 


the great need for broadly qualified 
top executives in the chemical indus- 
trv and deerving the scarcity of such 
men. Sid used a rather graphic illus- 
tration to describe what is happening 
in the industry. People, Sid says, are 
coming up through vertical ruts. 
Thus a research man stays in research 
and development, an engineer sticks 
to production, a salesman stavs with 
sales, and so on. This is good up to 
the time that a company needs a gen- 
eral manager, executive vice president 
or president, at which time they have 
only specialists to choose from. At 
this point a likely candidate from 
Sales is usually rushed off to Harvard 
Business School for thirteen weeks of 
training. 


advanced management 


Both as individuals and as com- 
panies, we should think more about 
ways and means to develop broad 


generalists out of our specialists. 
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The scientific approach, among 
other steps, calls for blue-print. 


Here is one for you: 


GOAL 


Annual Check-up 
Experience 
Training 

Self-Appraisal 


Proper Placement 
Right Job, Right Field, 
Right Employer 


Adequate Preparation 


Education 


YoU 
Intelligence, Health, Ambition, 
Attitude, Drive, ete. 


And along the way, strategy and 
breaks, ability and time, and friends. 

We are in an era demanding more 
and better leaders in business and the 
professions to meet the complexities 
of a changing world — and we are 
told there is a great shortage of lead- 
ers, managers, executives. In this fact 
lies your opportunity if you will pre- 
pare yourselves by applying the scien- 
tific method to your professional pro- 
gress. 


Moved: Emmet Technical Ass»- 
ciates to 92 Liberty Street, New York 
6, N.Y. Mark M. Luckens, F.A.1.C., 
is director. Felix Konstandt, M.A. 
1.C., formerly chief chemist, Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratory, has been 
appointed director of the Analytical 
and Evaluation Section. 


..- nothing like it! 
USES ELECTROMETRIC PRINCIPLE 


Provides — 


@ INSTANT, continuous, direct read- 
ing of pH with no buttons to hold 
down or dials to turn. 


© CONTINUOUS reading over full 
pH range with no change of solu- 
tions or adjustments. 


REVOLUTIONARY PROBE UNIT PROVIDES 
CN-THE-SPOT pH READING ANYWHERE 


@ ELIMINATES supports, holders, 
beakers, and separate electrodes. 


@ ELIMINATES trips to the labora- 
tory. 


Completely self contained in water- 
proof ever-ready case with shoulder 


strap 
PRICE $125.00 


OW ANALYTICAL MEASUREMENTS, INC. 
Wit} 585 Mois St., Chatham, N. J. 


Plecse Send Full information To 


Nome..... 
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Placement After Middle Life 


Dr. Lincoln T. Work, F.A.LC. 
President, THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHeEMIsTs, INC. 


“. .. The last of life, for 

which the first was made.” 

—Rabbi Ben Ezra 
S THE years take their toll in 
energy, the older worker finds 
the value of his life enhanced by his 
accumulated experience. All too often 
that is not recognized. Short-sighted 
managements see economy in staffing 
with younger men; and, without the 
balance of youth and maturity, they 
fail in achieving their best goal. Other 
organizations may find that too many 
men have grown old together and 
they need young blood. Changes in 
management or ownership often lead 
to reorganizations, with the result 
that some of the older men are out of 
work. The decadence of an industry 
and its displacement by a new and 
drastically different one creates tech- 
nologic unemployment. There thus 
becomes available skill and experience 
that only the years can build. To 
place such men in other organizations 
presents problems in personnel rela- 
tions and is often prohibited by in- 
surance and annuity rules. What each 
one should do for himself about this 
problem begins many vears before it 
presents itself, and it is not too early 
for the college graduate to give some 

thought to it. 

Rather than set his sights on salary 
without consideration of the compen- 
sating experience, a youne man would 


do well to weigh both in their proper 
perspective. His choice of field should 
be one that has potential growth or at 
least long years of probable stability 
ahead. In advice to one young man 
about two jobs of equal present 
worth, the point was made that one 
of them had the advantage that it 
should prepare him better for service 
in later life; and, on that basis, he 
took it. Not all men can place under 
such circumstances. There are other 
ways to meet the problem, as through 
the use of outside hours for study or 
for building acquaintance. Member- 
ship in professional and scientific so- 
cieties, with participation in their 
activities, is a basic essential for both 
technical and personal growth. It is 
a means of keeping informed about 
the trends of an industry, so as to be 
prepared for the anticipated changes. 
This also becomes an occasion to learn 
about new fields of opportunity as 
they develop. Through friendships 
and acquaintances in the profession, 
there is the basis for co-operation with 
each other in a spirit of helpfulness. 
Interests outside of the profession, 
such as hobbies and community activi- 
ties, are also an asset both for growth 
and for usefulness. 


“Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth.” These words 
from the Sermon on the Mount are 
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often misunderstood. ‘The meek are 
not the weak; they are those who are 
mature. attend to those 
things which develop and broaden a 
man over the score of years after 


Failure to 


graduation can make suitable place- 
ment difficult if he loses his position 
in middle life. On the other hand, 
twenty years of growth after college 
will mature a man to meet whatever 
may befall. He will have the con- 
fidence to move out of untenable en- 
virons; and, instead of being beaten 
down the rest of his life, he will be 
attractive to others who can help him 
continue his progress. 


Companies can do much to better 
the situation. The choice of top exe- 
cutives who possess true worth rather 
than choice purely from pressures of 
business or family connection is vital 
in many more ways than this one 
problem. New brought 
from outside sometimes feel weak and 
their 


executives 


uncertain until they prove 
strength by firing someone. A very 
competent president of a large com- 
pany expressed himself differently. In 
making a career of leading sick com- 
panies to fortune, he has found it 
unnecessary to fire men. With reason- 
ableness, he seems to make all men 
useful. To him, the thing of impor- 
tance is that his board of directors 
must be willing to work harmonious- 
ly and effectively toward the goal for 
which they hire him. Besides provid- 
ing competent executives, a company 


owes it to each employee to make 
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each vear he is with them count to- 
ward tangible economic 
for the years ahead whether he stays 


protection 


with the company or not. In the pres- 
ent economy, with taxes as they are, 
it is not possible to expect many work- 
ers to set up their own protection. 
Social security is a help; but it is not 
adequate for all the needs, and it does 
nothing for one in the years before 
age 65. Further, a company can be 
of great service in specific severances. 
It can arrange recompense based on 
years and kind of service to extend 
for a suitably long time after the em- 
ployee has left. Better still, it can 
guide the employees to others while 
he is still working; and that can be 
truly friendly help as well as prac- 
tical in that it may avoid the need 
for the man to sell his know-how di- 
rectly to a competitor in order to 
live. Above all, it should not try to 
save face when a good man leaves, 
by some attack on character, of which 


there is an example in the Astin case. 


It has been a privilege to advise 
with many in their forties and over 
who need a new position. Their prob- 
lem is quite different from that of 
the younger men who are locating 
anew. These older men have estab- 
lished living 
hard to lower. Most of them do not 
really know how to hunt for a posi- 


standards which are 


tion. Often their backgrounds are 
limited to the work at which they 
have spent many years. Then, the 
time ahead in which to achieve anew 
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is short. Fortunate is the man who 


possesses some useful technical skill 


or knowledge ot a field which he can 
apply in a different way with others, 
and whose financial position is such 
that the threat of destitution does not 
exist; and rather that he has capital 
if it 
efforts. 


becomes essential to his new 


At the time of severance, the man 
is faced with an adjustment problem 
of major proportions. He ought to 
rest and place himself in the calm 
position to think clearly, if he has not 
already made plans. A few good 
friends can help him by intimate pri- 
They 


objectively 


vate discussions. can view 


things more and their 


suggestions should be good. Some 


management consultants, operating 


in the rating field — either with 
tests or interviews — can help in the 
self-examination. All of these things 
point to the direction in which the 
man should head. It is an essential 
part of the readjustment to get an 
objective answer to the problem of 
where to go and what to do. 

To men who have not been com- 
pelled to “sell themselves”, the steps 
to take and the appeal to make are 
unfamiliar. There are a number of 
techniques to be tried. One is the 
employment agency which has _posi- 
tion listings of personnel being 
sought. They have standard fees, the 
limit of which is fixed by law, which 
are to be paid for successful place- 


ment. An employer may assume the 


obligation, but it is not often wise to 
ask him to do so. Then there are 
management consultants, who serve 
their client in a search tor personnel. 
It is good to see several ot them, as 
it is only by chance that they will be 
searching tor a man’s particular quali- 
fications. The college placement bu- 
reau may be of assistance. Then, 
the societies which have a 
placement The 
Chemical Society does good work in 


there are 
service, American 
helping employer and candidate to 
meet. Advertisements in technical and 
professional publications may be used 
to find an employer, and a man may 
advertise that an employer may find 
him. Local newspaper advertising is 
generally not good except in the large 
cities. In recent times, there have 
been many offerings in the more wide- 
ly circulated papers, and these are 
often from out-of-town. There is 
danger in the advertisements placed 
in a competitor’s hometown paper, as 
placement may create a compromis- 


ing situation. 


In several of the larger cities, 
there are organizations known as the 


“Over 40 Clubs”. 


elected to membership after careful 


Applicants are 


scrutiny of records and references. 
Then they participate in the office 
field 


quainted with their associates. In the 


and work. They become ac- 
field, it is their job to sell some other 
member for a position. ‘They may not 


The Clubs 


cover a wide range of experience, and 


solicit for themselves. 
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only a limited number of the mem- 


bership comprises technical man- 
power. It is an interesting and ef- 


fective approach to this problem. 


To meet the prospective employer 
or to arouse his interest by mail, it 
is desirable to prepare a personal and 
professional record. This should con- 
tain information on name, address, 
age, citizenship, family status, photo- 
graph, academic training with degrees 
and years graduated, societies, clubs, 
hobbies, and the like, along with a 
section fully developed to show ex- 
perience. This last would list posi- 
tions with dates, and it is well to 
show what was done without a gap 
since college. Each position should be 
described and the degree of respon- 
sibility the briefly 
stated. A record of salary growth and 


and achtevement 
increasing responsibility helps. For- 
tunate is the man “Vanity 
File”, a record similar to the Army's 
201 file, compiled over the vears of 


with a 


his experience with the essential items 


noted as they occurred. References 
are needed, and the record should con- 
tain a number of names and addresses 
of those 


in business or in private life. Specific 


who have known the man 


references may be supplied later to 
answer any special questions devel- 
oped with a prospective employer. 
The entire record should be object- 
ively and clearly stated so that it will 
be verified by former emplovers. This 
record should be set up in a style in 
keeping with one’s position in life. 
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Men of some stature often find it in 
a suitable cover. Overdone or garish 
records and plain mimeographed rec- 
ords represent extremes to be avoided 
by the man of experience. Then it is 
hoped that, after all these steps, the 
few employers who want just this 
kind of experience will discuss all the 
aspects intimately and a happy deci- 
sion will be made. 

Others who have seen the demoral- 
izing effect of too dominant leader- 
ship may want to be their own bosses. 
This choice requires careful study. 
One must possess the talents and _re- 
sources to do what he wants to do. 
The risks are great, but there is good 
reward for those who succeed. Still 
others may find in early severance a 
chance to try another area, perhaps 
growing out of a hobby. Those added 
available years afford a good chance 
for success. 

Lite may bring its points of major 
decision. Being resigned to one’s fate 
is no answer. Happy is the man who 
sees the way for him to go and does 


it. He can say 


“I am the master of my fate; 
I am the captain of my soul.” 
—W. E. Henley 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Process Development, Control 


and Pilot 


Organic 


Laboratory Plant Studies 


Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th St. New York 3, New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


\ 


Unlimited Opportunites for 
Exocutives 


. . - and for all those who can qualify for 


Gntermediate (Positions 


NEW Book shows you how to get out of the rut 
and win advancement to a better-paying position. 


HOW AM I DOING? 


(Self-appraisal for the Aspiring Executive) 
By Robert F. Moore. 


This book will help you fix a goal, chart a course and through 


careful planning navigate successfully to your chosen destination. 


12 INSPIRING CHAPTERS 


plus Foreword and Five Foot Shelf for Executives 


. Techniques for Changing Jobs 

. The Boss and | 

. Your Executive Self-Training Program 
. Dynamics of Achievement 

. Friends Unlimited 

. Maturity, Prosperity, Security 


. Opportunity Inevitable 

. How Long Is a Rut? 

. How Do |! Rate Myself? 
. Blueprinting Your Future 
. Salary Symptoms 

. Greener Grass 


Gives you one of the most unique and comprehensive Self Rating Charts 


ever devised. Many illustrations you will enjoy. Price $3.00 


Get a copy of “‘How Am | Doing" at your favorite book store or write today—direct to: 


80 Fifth Avenue 


B. C. FORBES & SONS Publishing Co, New York 11, N.Y. 
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THE CHEMICAL OF 
UNUSUAL VERSATILITY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile raw 
materials available to the chemical industry. The 
HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO. manufactures Sebacic 
Acid in two grades — both of which are avail- 
able in tonnage quantities. The properties are 
given below: 


HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
Ash 
Moisture 
lodine Number 
Melting Point 
Specific Gravity 25° 15°C 
APHA Color—2 grams 
Sebacic Acid HOOC-(CH.).-COOH 80 
dissolved in 50 ml. alcohol 
(C. P. grade is also available) 


Sebacic Acid is a free flowing powder, white in 
color, with a high melting point. Its chemical re- 
actions are similar to those of other aliphatic acids 
and is easily converted to esters, salts, amides, 
ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other use- 
ful derivatives. 

USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, 
Fibres, Paint Products and other applications 
where its high heat stability and purity are of 
great advantage. 

Write for further information 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL DIVISION 
W. C. HARDESTY CO., INC. 


a EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. “¥ 


SEBACIC 
8% min. 
0% max. 
5% max. 
max. 
9° C min. 
00 
max. 
TH 
® 
BETTER pLASTIC® 


The Chemist, His Profession and 
Public Relations 


Dr. H. B. Hass, F.A.LC. 
President, Sugar Research Foundation, Inc., 


52 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


(Excerpts from a talk presented at the Symposium on Public Relations for 
Chemists, held jointly in New York by The American Chemical Society and 


The American Institute of Chemists. ) 


HAT do we mean by a profes- 

sion? A profession is an oc- 
cupation in which one ministers to 
the public by the use of superior spe- 
cialized knowledge. We note two 
criteria. The first is ministering to 
the public. 


division of opinion among chemists. 


Here we encounter a 
One group feels that only the self- 
employed chemist is truly profession- 
al. The 
wage-slaves. 

“Not 
ploved by a company. “We serve the 


rest are sub-professional 


says the chemist em- 


public indirectly. We have given the 


public nylon and terramycin and 


chloromycetin and a thousand other 


triumphs of chemistry which make 
life safer and more comfortable.” 

Now words mean what we agree 
that they shall mean by the common 
usage of educated persons. Since con- 
sultants are a small minority of chem- 
ists thev will always be outvoted on 
this question and so we must include 
chemists as professionals whether 
they serve the public directly or in- 
directly. 

As for the 


second criterion, the 


“use of superior specialized know- 


ledge,” there can be no reasonable 
doubt. One of the principal reasons 
for the shortage of chemists is that 
chemistry is a difficult subject and 
only a relatively small percentage in 
any population has the combination 
of intelligence and persistence re- 
quired to master it. 

What are the principal problems 
in the public relations of a chemist 
with his profession? Of several ways 
to approach this problem, I have 
first to 


there is any well-recognized personal- 


chosen discover whether 
itv profile which fits the typical chem- 
ist, and then to postulate the sorts of 
strengths and weaknesses that would 
be expected in the professional rela- 
tions of such a person. Fortunately 
psychologists have done some work on 
what kind of a person a chemist is. 

What kind of a person is a chem- 
ist? Chemists are people and people 
vary from one another. We learned 


about Maxwell's 


when we studied the kinetic theory of 


distribution Law 


gases. There are, however, definite 


wavs in which chemists vary from 
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the average citizen to a degree of im- 
portance. 


Chemists are well above the ave- 
rage in intelligence. They rate defi- 
nitely above executives for instance. 
The chemist has far more than his 
share of curiosity. He is in most in- 
stances far above the average in 
creativeness. He has gone to school 
much longer than the average. He 
has developed in some degree the 
character trait of departing from the 
conventional ; find 
chemists than lawyers going without 


you. will more 
hats in summer. Chemists and other 
scientists place a greater emphasis 
upon intellectual honesty than most 
people do. They are more willing to 
keep on learning and to accept change 
age 
they are more international in their 
outlook than the 


They are only fair in ability to com- 


than others of their own and 


average citizen. 


municate ideas. With numerous out- 
exceptions, chemists are 


than the 


standing 


more introverted average 
person, 

What sort of professional relations 
would be expected of a person with 
the personality profile just sketched ? 
What would we expect of the pro- 
fessional relations of a chemist which 
derives from high intelligence ? Well, 
for one thing, he has to be careful to 
avoid offending others by giving the 
appearance of a feeling of mental 
superiority. One of the most disrupt- 
ive influences in a laboratory is a cer- 
intellectual snobbery. 


tain type of 
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This can be real handicap to a chem- 
ist. He may antagonize the plant 


workmen who can express their feel- 
ing by failing to cooperate. He may 
reject good suggestions from others 
with less education. He may be hard 
to handle because he is more intelli- 
gent than the executives who are 
above him in the organization chart, 
but not quite intelligent enough to 
know that in any organization the 
power to direct must accompany the 
responsibility for results. 


Three years ago the non-technical 
president of a large chemical com- 
pany suggested a problem of trans- 
cendent practical importance. He 
urged the development of a practical 
and economical process for obtaining 
fresh water from ocean water. From 
the remarks of certain Ph.D. chem- 
ists one would have supposed that the 
idea had no prospect of success. Since 
the recent announcement of a new 


electrical method of doing exactly 


what was suggested, the chemists 
have refrained from discussing this, 
but I have no doubt that they will be 
just as certain next time that only a 
chemist can imagine what a chemist 
should do research on. This is most 
unfortunate. Chemists are the only 
people who can solve chemical prob- 
lems but anyone can propose a good 
research subject. In fact, good sub- 
jects for research are more likely to 
come from a non-chemist than from 
a chemist — there are more non- 


chemists. 


! 


The chemist is a naturally curious 
person with an undying zeal to know 
more about the universe around him. 
Conversely, he is usually willing to 
help satisfy the curiosity of others by 
presenting the more interesting of 
his own discoveries. One of the great- 
est incentives for doing research is 
the acquisition of a greater under- 


standing of how, and even why, the 


phenomena of nature are as they are. 
Even this laudable impulse may lead 
to difficulty. 


so engrossed in a fascinating scientific 


Chemists have become 


problem that they kept on working 
long after the economic justification 
for the effort had disappeared. We 
chemists should never try to suppress 
it is one of our most im- 
But 
tions, even the best, need to be con- 
trolled. 


curiosity ; 


portant emotional drives. emo- 


The chemist is creative ; some much 
more than others. Until recently it 
has been customary to contrast the 


analytical chemist who merely dis- 
covers what is there from the creative 
organic chemist who produces mole- 
cules that never before existed. This 


should be 


view of the amazing series of elec- 


distinction abandoned in 


tronic and other devices that have 
been invented and developed by the 
modern analytical chemist. 

It is typical of creative people that 
they be led but 


driven, that they are somewhat tem- 


can not usually 


peramental, impatient of restraints 


and unwilling to punch time clocks. 
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O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


They are in some degree often emo- 
This 


overemphasized, but if we try to re- 


tionally immature. may be 
member that chemists, in some re- 
spects, are more like artists and writ- 


like the 


a scientist, we 


ers than they are conven- 


tional stereotype of 
may save ourselves disappointments. 


The 


educated but he must keep on learn- 


chemist not only is highly 
ing continually if he is to reach and 
maintain maximum usefulness. One 
of the Grand Old Men of American 
chemistry, Prof. F. Reid, 
Hon. AIC, said, “During most of my 
life 
ganic chemist. And now the litera- 
totally 


Emmet 


I have tried to become an or- 


ture with which I am un- 
familiar is ten times as large as it was 
when I started!” 

We have all had the experience of 
secing a difficult problem vield to 
thought made possible by just one ad- 
ditional fact. A consultant was con- 
tronted with a reference that mention- 
ed a solution of cellulose nitrate in 
ether. Cellulose nitrate will not dis- 
solve in ethyl ether. But the U.S.P. 
ether at the time of the reference con- 
aleohol. little 


tained additional 
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knowledge solved the problem. 
Yet 


Creative thought seems to depend 


there is hazard here also. 


upon arranging ideas into new pat- 
terns. It can happen only if the ideas 
are in the same mind at the same 
time. But too great a preoccupation 
with the acquisition of ideas is detri- 
mental to the proper attention to the 
rearrangement ot ideas. We need bal- 
ance here. It is also possible to achieve 
knowing too 


creative sterility by 


things that won’t work and 


Many 


perated research directors have com- 


many 


hence are never tried. exas- 
plained about chemists being unwill- 
ing to try something which has been 
given a half-hearted attempt and from 
then on is lett severely alone. How 


Reppe been 


started in a modern laboratory where 


could chemistry have 
all the chemists would know (1) that 
a vinyl chlorine would not react me- 
tathetically with sodium alkoxide and 
(2) that acetylene would explode if 
heated under pressure? Only because 
Reppe did not know the first state- 
ment did he learn that the explosions 
could be suppressed. In certain. cir- 
cumstances ignorance can be a pre- 
cious asset. 

The 


about minor things. In general, I’m 


chemist is unconventional 
all tor it. It would be a stuffy world 


if we all dressed exactly alike and 
had the same interests and hobbies. A 
really valuable chemist is one who 
has learned to think for himself and 


is proud of it. Human relations are 
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smoothest with people who have the 
same outlook and prejudices — how- 
ever irrational and foolish they may 
be. A person who is continually get- 
ting new ideas and who has learned 
by experience that many of his ideas 
are sound will not for long fit into 
any The dis- 
senter is by nature a hard person to 


conventional pattern. 
get along with and yet if we want 
progress in science and invention, we 
must have dissenters. Research direc- 
tion is such a difficult art because it 
involves getting teamwork from in- 
dividualists without crushing their 
originality. Yet when a chemist goes 
into an employment interview with- 
out a tie and dressed sloppily he hurts 
himself and does little to enhance the 
reputation of the profession. In some 
degree we must regard the opinions 
of others even when they seem irra- 


tional. 


There is another obstacle to good 
human relations of chemists. In sci- 
ence we learn by observation and ex- 
periment only to the extent that we 
are intellectually honest. If the mole- 
cules insist on behaving contrary. to 
the predictions of our fondest con- 
cepts we are willing to embark on 
another hypothesis. The effect of re- 
search on the character and personal- 
itv of the researcher would constitute 
a fascinating area for psychological 
study. Among all of the diversified 
people who become scientists, their 
essential honesty seems to stand out 
as the one trait which almost all of 
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them have in common. For this rea- 


son, we are unusually severe in our 


attitudes toward anyone who we 
think is guilty of even a slight distor- 
tion of the truth. We are keenly dis- 
tressed if anything we publish does 
not stand up under the critical scru- 
tiny of repetition in another labora- 
tory. This is all to the good. It leads 
to a problem, however. Human rela- 
tions, as they have developed in our 
civilization, are to large degree insin- 
cere. We are so accustomed to this 
that we hardly realize it. 

Ambrose Bierce defined a bore as, 
“A person who talks when you wish 
him to listen.” It is not likely that 
everything that we hear at a sym- 
posium will be interesting to any ot 
us, but each will disguise that fact 
with whatever skill he has for dis- 
sembling. | am suggesting that the 


exacting emphasis upon honesty, 
which is the necessary and desirable 
attribute of every scientist whom we 
respect, also creates problems in hu- 
man relations. We have to learn to 
tread the narrow line where tact and 


honesty meet. 


The chemist is more international 
in his outlook than the average citi- 
zen is. This is in part the effect of 
intelligence and education and in part 
the result of learning to admire the 
scientific contributions of other coun- 
tries. Chemistry is a truly interna- 
An 


congress of chemists cooperates en- 


tional language. international 


thusiastically when our diplomatic 
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counterparts are completely stymied. 
Yet 


free trom national, racial, and 


not even scientists are wholly 
reli- 
gious bias. There is room for im- 
provement here and a wise research 
director will recognize the impor- 
tance of unjust discrimination even 
when he uses what influence he has 
to oppose it. 

One of the elements of public re- 
Here the 
below 


where one might expect from his gen- 


lations is communication. 


chemist rates only fair, well 


eral intelligence. It is a chronic com- 
plaint among industrial chemists that 
our young Ph.D.’s who come out of 
college cannot write an acceptable re- 
port. Some of this citicism is unjusti- 
fied, perhaps, and means only that 
the particular prejudices of the re- 
search director have been offended. 
Grant also that sometimes the voung 
chemist is too ignorant of the back- 
ground of the problem to write a good 
report, however skilled he may be in 
written English. Make all the allow- 
ances you can and there is still a hard 
residue of fact. The attitude: “Us 


engineers don’t need no English”, is 


i 
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extends to 


half 


chemists. 


only a joke and 

Lawrence H. Flett has pointed out 
that the science of chemistry grows 
steadily more complicated while the 
number of years devoted to its study 
remains also be 
pointed out that because of differ- 


constant. It may 
ential fecundity among various groups 
in our population, the average I.Q. 
in America js believed to be decreas- 
ing by about one point in ten vears. 
Thus while chemistry becomes more 
difficult the 


brighter and the human relations as- 


average student is no 
pect of a chemical career are increas- 
ing in importance. 

The remedy usually suggested for 
poor writing more courses in Eng- 
— should be seriously 
The 


instructor could not write an accept- 


lish in school 
questioned. average English 
able scientific report and would not 
be interested in doing so if he could. 
The typical student has been learning 
English in and out of school for 
twenty years when he obtains his first 
degree and has virtually reached an 
equilibrium where he forgets what a 
gerund is while he is being taught 
that he either (1) should not or (2) 
may use a split infinitive, depending 
upon who is speaking. It is still more 
futile to expect that the study of for- 
eign language will be of great help. 
So the young chemist can say, “This 
is the cat of my aunt” in French! He 
still can’t write that report. The way 
to learn report writing is, curiously, 
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to write reports. If all of us industrial 
chemists insisted on good, frequent 
research reports on fellowships which 
we administer, the relative neglect of 
scientific writing would be signifi- 


cantly ameliorated and the students’ 


research would benefit from the com- 
pulsory periodic review. 


Finally, chemists are introverts. A 
discipline as difficult and exacting as 
chemistry inevitably attracts a dispro- 
portionate number of persons who 
possess the primary personality trait 
of being “withdrawn” rather than 
“participating.” I use the terms in the 
sense of Dr. Raymond B. Cattell who 
has made an elaborate statistical study 
of personality. It should be pointed 
out that not all chemists are of the 
withdrawn introverted type. We are 
acquainted with such men as Walter 
Murphy, Marston Bogert, Raymond 
Mark, to men 
tion just a few of the opposite kind 


Kirk, and Herman 


of chemists. 
What is of 
who are 


importance is that 


youngsters not unusually 


successful in their human contacts, 
who don’t like people, or who don’t 
handle people well, make up for this 
lack by studying hard and excelling 
in such subjects as mathematics, phv- 
Now 


very desirable phenomenon for the in- 


sics, and chemistry. this is a 
dividual who may not be president of 
but the 


is also fortunate for the 


his class becomes valedic- 
torian. It 
profession and for the general pub- 


lic. Otherwise we could not recruit 
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nearly enough chemists. 

At the same time we should be 
willing to admit that chemists as a 
group can benefit to an unusual de- 
gree from conscious efforts to improve 
in the direction of public relations in 
which we are, on the average, some- 
what weak. This constitutes, as I con- 
ceive it one of the most important 
reasons for the existence of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. 

While chemistry has for years held 
a fascination for the introvert, a con- 
tinually higher proportion of the sim- 
ple problems pass into the “solved” 
category. More and more of our re- 
search now deals with subjects which 
can be attacked efficiently only by the 
team approach. Never before 
public relations been so vital to the 


have 


chemist and this aspect of our profes- 
seems certain to increase 
the 


sional life 
in importance in foreseeable 


future. 


Transferred: Dr. L. P. Moore. 
F.A.L.C., from American Cyanamid 
Company's Stamford Laboratories to 
the Plastics and Resins Division of 
the company at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y., where he is as- 
sistant general manager. 


Announced: By Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), plans for the 
construction of a large new type fluid 
catalytic hydroforming unit, at the 
Whiting, Ind., refinery. 


HILLARY ROBINETTE, JR. 
Chemical Consultant 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
P.O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: MIdway 2-6457 


Registers: Of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel are now being 
compiled by four professional socie- 
ties with support from the National 
Science Foundation. These are the 
American Geological Institute, the 
American Institute of Biological Sci- 
ences, the American Veterinary Med- 
ical Association, and the Federation 
of Associated Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology. Additional societies 
that have indicated a desire to parti- 


cipate in the program include the 
American Mathematical 
Institute of Physics, 
the American Chemical Society, the 


Association, 


the American 


Society, 
Council. 


American Meteorological 
and the 
The American Medical 


will cooperate with the biological so- 


Engineers Joint 
Association 


cieties in developing their registers. 
Up-to-date information on 100,000 
scientists and engineers is expected 
to be on hand by June, 1954. 
Elected: F. J. Emmerich, Hon. 
AIC, as vice chairman of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, Inc., 
Empire State Building, New York 
1, N. Y. He is president of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation. 
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A new Heart for your Laboratory. . . 
the STANDARD DYNA-PUMP 


INCREASE THE FLEXIBILITY AND USE- 
FULNESS OF YOUR PRESENT LABORA- 
TORY EQUIPMENT THROUGH THE IN- 
STALLATION OF THE VERSATILE, DE- 
PENDABLE STANDARD DYNA-PUMP. 


@ PUMPS GASES for gas analyzers 
and ges detectors 


e PUMPS AIR for jet-type liquid 
filtering equipment 


e PUMPS GASES for gas filters 


@ PUMPS AIR for pneumatic equip- 
ment and mechanisms 


Designed to reliably fulfill the diversified requirements of industrial and medical 
research laboratories and to serve as the operating component for pneumatic devices 
and instruments, the STANDARD DYNA-PUMP features: 


SMOOTH-FLOWING PRESSURE OR SUCTION 
The high speed (1500 strokes /minute) smooths out the pulsations so that it is ideo! for 
operating filtering equipment or gos analyzers. 


NON-CONTAMINATING 


Since it is diaphragm actucted, there is no lubricant to contaminate the moterial. 


DEPENDABILITY 
Motor is directly connected to pump—no belts to slip. Diaphragm is positively driven on 
both compression and suction—not dependent upon springs. Cannot be stalled 


CONTINUOUS DUTY DESIGN 
Brushless motor requires a few drops of oil every three months. No further maintenonce is 
necessary. Continuous running 24 hours per day. Field proven 
Pump housing and bose ore made of aluminum. Pump is completely enclosed. The resilient mounted, 
brushless motor is connected directly to the pump. Pump measures 61/4 ins. long, 334 ins. wide by 


4'~ ins. high and weighs 4'/) pounds. The 1/70 horsepower motor drows 48 wotts and operates on 
115 volts, 60 cycles A. C 
CAPACITY—225 cubic ins.—2 psi MAXIMUM PRESSURE—1I10 psi 


MAXIMUM SUCTION—12 ins. Ho 


No. 84404 Standard Dynapump... .Each $35.00 


VISIT OUR BOOTH No. 731 AT 
COMMERCIAL MUSEUM & CONVENTION HALL, PHILA, PA. 


NOVEMBER 30th to DECEMBER Sth 


STANDARD SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CORP. 
34 West 4th Street e New York 12, N. Y. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS — REAGENTS AND CHEMICALS 
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The Creative Thinking Process 


Dr. Elliott R. Danzig 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., 2024 Delancey Place, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(A condensation of a talk presented at the 1953 Annual Meeting of The 


American Institute ot Chemists. ) 


E brain 


ment; we have no more tapped 


is a marvelous instru- 


its resources than we have tapped the 
potentiality of the seas. You may be 
impressed with the thousands of elec- 
tronic tubes that work in giant com- 
puting machines, but the average hu- 
man brain has 14-billion nerve cells! 
Consider the enormity of the possible 
combinations the unique patterns 
that can provide new and creative 
ideas to the nth power. 

In the past we have accepted the 
creative mind as a kind of unexplain- 
able gift to the human race. Today, 
however, many agree with Dr. Mau- 
rice Nelles, director of Borg-War- 
ner’s Central Research Laboratory, 


who makes a strong case for what he 


“deliberate creativeness” sci- 
and (See 
CHEMIST. ) programs in 
creative thinking have been given to 


calls 


ence engineering. June 


Training 


executives in many companies. They 
show clear evidence that individuals 
can increase their creativity! Certain 
stages in creative thinking are recog- 
nizable. ‘The states, although not in- 
this 
Motivation, Definition, Preparation, 


evitably in order, are these: 


Wildness, Frustration, Diversion, In- 


sight, Verification, and Modification. 

Philosophers, scientists, artists, 
painters, writers, in fact almost all 
who have turned their attention to 
the nature of creative thinking, have 
agreed that one must first be mo- 
tivated. In the words of Yale’s fa- 


Northrop, “when old concepts start 


mous philosopher, 


conflicting with data we get a thorn 
flesh 


imaginative thinking.” A person who 


in the which is essential to 


completely accepts the status quo 
does not have the proper motivation 
for pursuing a problem to the point 
where he can experience an illuminat- 
ing new idea. 

The second and one of the most 
important stages in creative thinking 
is the definition stage. It is at this 
stage that we need to break the fet- 
ters of our emotions and conventions. 


We 


again what 


must ask ourselves time and 


really is the problem, 
what are the actual boundaries, what 
are the only essential rules that must 
be followed. For example, you may 
be familiar with the celebrated nine 
dot problem. Here are nine dots ar- 


ranged in the form ot a square 


Problem: to connect all the 


__|_, 
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dots by drawing four straight lines 
without removing the pencil from the 
paper. Most people try to do this 
within the boundary of the 
dots although there is nothing stated 
in the rules of the game requiring 
this limitation. The solution requires 
that some of the lines extend into the 


nine 


empty space outside the dots. So long 
as we impose a limitation that is not 
actually part of the problem we can 
never solve this problem. When we 
are able to recognize and dismiss in- 
appropriate limitations, then we are 
prepared to move ahead toward the 
solution. At this definition stage we 
must avoid the trap of Aristotelian 
logic which tends to simplify to the 
point of confusion by “either-or” as- 
sumptions. When we say a thing is 
black or white, true or false, we are 
likely to have to qualify to such a 
point that we find the two-valued 
system worse than useless when we 
want to be creative. Thus a group of 
executives in a creative thinking ses- 
sion originally defined their problem 
rid of the 
Careful 


the problem its 


as one of getting poor 


morale in a department. 
examination of 
definition stage revealed that (1) the 
different 
things to each member of the group 
(2) the 


the department differed tremendous- 


world “morale” meant 


of executives, members of 


ly as to the extent of their so-called 
poor morale and (3) there was no 


measurement of morale in other de- 


partments to provide a comparison 
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that would justify the adjective used. 

The third stage in creative think- 
ing is preparation. At this point, all 
available information related to the 
problem needs to be collected and con- 
sidered. Some authorities contend 
that too much of this type of prepa- 
ration is likely to inhibit imagination 
and innovation. However, it is clear 
that one must become thoroughly im- 
mersed in the problem, must in a 
sense live with it and struggle with 
it in order for truly creative ideas to 
When the 
solutions have been exhausted with- 
that is 


time to 


evolve. so-called logical 


out the emergence of one 


completely satisfying, it is 
move on to what we may term the 
unconfined or wild thinking stage. 
At this point the individual must 
break the 


tetters of conformity and 


convention and let his imagination 
soar. He must deliberately forego the 
critical aspects of his thinking and 
try to write down as many wild and 
unusual solutions as he can. 
sessions of creative 


In guided 


thinking, a group of executives 
tackled as a sample problem, “How 
They 


filled three blackboards with sugges- 


to Eliminate Dishwashing.” 
tions. One of the most imaginative 
solutions was that plates be created 
of a ceramics material which could 
refired. All of the plates 
with their refuse would at the con- 


be easily 


clusion of a meal be swept’ into a 
container which could be left on the 
doorstep, and the ceramics company 
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could routinely pick up the container 
for refiring, leaving in its place new- 
ly fired dishes. A ceramics engineer 
subsequently reported that this idea 
was not actually wild but had very 
practical possibilities. The wild solu- 
tion that won the prize for the day, 
however, was that the plates be made 
and at the 
course the 
This 


seems ridiculous, but this is exactly 


of a gelatin substance 
of the 


plates be eaten for 


conclusion main 


desse rt. 


the same idea that netted an Italian 
chet a large sum of money for his in- 


vention of the ice cream cone! 


When the individual feels that he 
has exhausted his wild imaginings, he 
should turn to his suggestions and re- 
view them somewhat critically in the 
light of his definition. If insight does 
not come at this stage, one experi- 
ences an emotional feeling which is 
quite characteristic — frustration. If 
we recognize that the feeling of frus- 
tration is a natural stage in the prob- 
then we may 


lem-solving process, 


divert our attention 


This 


stage need not be thought of as one 


purposefully 


from the problem. diversion 
of complete inactivity insofar as the 
problem is concerned — it is apparent 
that our mind unconsciously continues 
to operate on the subject though we 
may be turning consciously to other 
interests. 

From the diversion stage of the 
process we can hope to come to the 
sudden illumination 


exciting and 


stage — that moment of insight which 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 


Specialists in Petroleum Products 


Chemical Tests © Physical Tests 


Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 


CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


has been described as having come to 
Archimedes when in his bath he hit 
upon the solution to the problem in- 


volving displacement of water and, 


according to legend, sprang up naked 
from the tub to run out shouting 
“Eureka!” Platt Baker 


years ago conducted a survey among 


and some 
American men of science and report- 
ed that 85 percent of the 232 research 
laboratory directors answering their 
questionnaires had experienced and 
been helped by this phenomenon of 
insight. “Insight,” says Dr. Elliott 
Hutchinson, who has conducted con- 
siderable research in the area of 
creative thinking, “is one of the most 
recurring facts of creative life, sup- 
ported by more evidence than almost 
any other aspect of the creative 
mind”, Sometimes this stage appears 
in defining a problem, as in the case 
of a sudden recognition that one is 
not restricted to the nine-dot boun- 
dary. Sometimes it is a series of in- 
sights leading to the final creative 
product. There is a tendency for one, 
this 


experiencing phenomenon, to 


’ 
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think 
Here is where the scientist, the true 


that this is the final answer. 
inventor, brings to bear his critical 
judgment and so distinguishes him 
self from the crackpot. At the verifi 
cation stage, the individual caretully, 
cautiously, conservatively assesses the 
insightful idea in the light of the 
problem. The modifications which are 
also involve creative 


essential may 


thinking and so the 


process con 


tinues. 


A research laboratory that would 


maintain a high level of creative 
thinking among its staff would do 
(1) that 


thinking flourishes best in a climate 


well to consider creative 
where wild ideas are encouraged and 
(2) where the staff is constantly re 
minded to be on the alert tor the o> 
ceptions, the unusual, the non-con- 
torming and is encouraged to put 
sue assiduously the questioning of es 


tablished principles and dogma. 


The individual should be aware 


that he may follow intentionally the 


stages of creative thinking to solve 


not only his scientific problems but 


many of his problems of everyday 
living. 


THE LENTO PRESS 
Distinctive Printing 
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Chemists’ Salaries: As given in 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul- 
No. 1132, Re- 


sources in Chemistry and Chemical 


letin “\anpower 


Engineering,” (112-pp. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Gov. Print- 
D.C. 50- 


the median annual pro- 


ing Office, Washington, 


cents) show 


fessional income to be $5,500 for 


chemists and $5,600 tor chemical 
engineers in mid-1951. Chemists un- 
der twenty-five years of age had a 
median income of 33,400; in the o'der 
age groups median earnings increased 
to a peak ot $7,900 tor chemists be- 
55 and 60. 


tween lor chemical en- 


gineers under 25, median inco ne 
$3,700, to S11,700 for 


those besween 60 and 6+ and a otill 


was rising 
higher figure (315,000) for the very 
small number of engineers aged 65 
or over who supplied income informa- 
Ph.D.’s had 


earnings than persons whose highest 


tion. higher average 
degree was the B.S. The Bureau of 
Labor notes that earnings have un- 
risen since the time of the 
1951. 


doubtedly 


survey 


Announced: By Standard 
Development Company, 15 West 
Sist St.. New York, N. Y. a new 
Fluid 


more gasoline and home heating oil 


process, Coking, to produce 
from crude oil. The process was un- 
der development tor over four years 
at the Esso Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Laboratories, 


: 
$28 


‘STORM 


(Available im | Ib. and many % Ib. sizes, except liquids) 
(MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS s1 Louis wew 


Mallinckrodt Analytical Reagents are distributed by: 
MACALASTER BICKNELL CO. OF CONN. SCIENTIFIC 


PALO LABORATORY SUPPLIES, INC. 
jew York. N.Y 
AMEND & ISLAND SURGICAL SUPPLY CO 
MEYER SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY company 


NY 


E. MACHLETT & SON 
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The weve ror Plastics 
Engineers 
“The survey which (was) recent- 
ly carried out among members of the 
plastics industry has shown that al- 


ready there is a large unfilled demand 


for techniczi personnel with plastics 
engineering training, even though a 
really progressive plastics industry 
has been going for only a relatively 
short time. This demand is bound to 
become much greater ... The 1952 
production (of plastics) was 2.6 bil- 
lion pounds (double the 1947 level 
and six times the 1942 total) and by 
1955 the rate will almost double 
again the 1952 capacity. Estimates by 
the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, the Paley Commission, 
indicate a thousand per cent increase 
during the next twenty-five years . . . 
It is evident that the demand for 
plastics engineers and other scientists 
trained in the plastics field will con- 
tinue to rise sharply. 


“Another factor . . . is that, as in 
the case of the chemical industry 
generally, the demand for technically 
trained people relative to non-tech- 
nically trained personnel increases as 
the industry becoms older... As the 
industry becomes more mature the 
new technical developments take on 
greater significance relative to the 
original empirical approaches .. . 

“Qualified technical personnel 
with plastics engineering training are 
considered . . . to be of special value 
in all phases of the plastics industry, 
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including research, development, 
product design, production, produc- 
tion control, technical services, tech- 
nical sales, and probably direct sales 
. . . Depending upon a person’s in- 
dividual aptitudes or interests he 
may go into any of the areas men- 
tioned but still the basic information 
on plastics would certainly be valu- 
able and helpful.” 

—E. S. Bioom at the Educa- 
tion Forum of the Society 
of Plastics Engineers. 


Memorandum 
The report of the Committee on 
National Legislation Affecting Chem- 
356-360 
of THe 


ists, appearing on 

of the July, 1953, 

CHEMIST, notes as follows: 

“The Social Security 

amended in 1950, excluded = self-em- 
ploved professional engineers from 
the benefits of the law. By a ruling 
of the Deputy Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue ‘professional engine- 
er’ is interpreted to include self- 
emploved chemists.” 


pages 


issue 


Law, as 


The second sentence is misleading. 
It should have read: 


“By a ruling of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the 
Social Security Law has been inter- 
preted as including  self-emploved 
chemists.” 

Under this ruling of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
self-employed chemists come within 
the provisions of the Social Security 
Law; professional engineers do not. 
—Lovuis N. Markwoop, Chairman 

Committce on National Legislation 


Affecting Chemists 


sw 


Consulting Firms Offer Careers, Too! 


Richard L. Moore, F.A.LC. 
Director of Personnel, Foster D. Snell, Inc., 


29 St., Nex 


York ll, N. Y. 


(Excerpts from a talk given betore the Chemistry Club of Polytechnic 


Institute of 


© THE man just out of school, 

the consulting firm is a form of 
graduate school on an applied re- 
search basis. It offers the young 
chemist much the same opportunity 
that a law office offers the law grad- 
uate; the accountant offers the CPA 
candidate, or the hospital offers the 
intern. However, the starting salary 
for the chemist is higher than in the 
others fields there is more compe- 
tition for him because there are so 
many industries he can enter! 

The consulting firm has generally 
started from a one-man organization, 
which over the years has expanded 
with the chemical industry. Our own 
organization follows the pattern of 
slow but continuous growth, so that 
while one segment of our work may 
have reached its peak or even de- 
clined, another department begins to 
grow. Thus over the past five years, 
we have developed an organoleptic 
panel that embodies the use of chem- 
istry, physical science, human senses, 
and statistical analysis in evaluation 
of products to determine consumer 
acceptance and preference; we have 


Brooklyn. ) 


acquired a vitamin-assay laboratory in 
order to run Vitamin D and multi- 
vitamin assays on milk; we have es- 
tablished a radiochemistry laboratory 
and this year will report to our client 
on findings about how to remove ra- 
dioactive the 
skin; we have established a packaging 
laboratory in order to expand into the 
field of shock and vibration as it af- 


contaminants trom 


fects packaging of materials and ins- 
truments. ‘These new endeavors are 
being built up gradually in order to 
take their place with the other ser- 
vices. Expansion by adding depart- 
ments is one factor in possible growth. 
Another is that new problems are 
constantly coming up and so it is pos- 
sible to build up a backlog of services 
to be rendered. The consultant must 
continue to build prestige and turn 
out exemplary work that will en- 
hance his reputation. He must publish 
papers, write books, give lectures, and 
in general dangle his new mouse-traps 
in front of people so they won't for- 
get to beat a path to his door. 


The consultant needs three types 
of technical men: Trained idea-men 
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to undertake and guide basic re- 
search; applied research and develop- 
and product-evaluation 


ment men, 


men. 
be classified as re- 
think 


search projects in broad terms and 


Idea-men can 
search executives who of re- 
who can apply a practical solution 
they have used for one set of prob- 
lems as a basis for undertaking a solu- 
tion in an entirely different field. To 
illustrate, the physical chemist may 
apply his knowledge of surface chem- 
istry to determine how to get better 
sudsing action out of a detergent in 
hard water. Days later, he may sit in 
conference with a man who has the 
coffee 


from plastic cups, and he then ap- 


problem of removing stains 
plies his knowledge in a different di- 
rection. If two specialists, like one in 
wax research and another in toxi- 
cology, get together in a conference 
calling for some ideas on how to un- 
dertake a program to develop a new 
self-polishing bactericidal coating for 
maintaining relatively germ-free con- 


ditions on hospital floors and walls, it 


is possible that many good ideas will 


be reawakened or just born. Each ex- 
perienced man will suggest ideas that 
will stimulate the thinking of his as- 
sociates and can provide some novel 
and practical approach to problems 
that may have only hit dead ends up 
to this 
It takes vears to develop them. 


time. These are idea-men. 
Research and development men are 


those who are trained to conduct the 
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program that is planned and execut- 
ed by the research director or idea- 
man. They are the men trained to set 
up experiments and observe the reac- 
tions. Not only should they have a 
well-organized grasp of the back- 
ground of their work, they should 
continualiy watch for unexpected 
events that might be the key to solv- 
ing the problem or suggestive of an- 
other avenue of approach. This ana- 
lysis of what a researcher does is 
rudimentary. It is merely one of the 
classifications you could use to define 
the research chemist. Some men just 
out of school can be integrated into 
this work. 


The product-evaluation men may 
be classed as test engineers. These 
men are those who find what is good 
or bad about a product; how it com- 
pares with another product; what its 
shelf-life or stability to storage is; 
break 
down or oxidize; how cold it can get 
before its 
whether it 


how many hours it takes to 
changes; 
that 
make it a good plasticizer, or lite- 


composition 
exhibits qualities 
rally thousands of questions which 
help to uncover the performance or 
physical characteristics of a product. 
Men right from school or with only 
a few vears of experience can be 
adapted to this work readily. 
Consulting is challenging because 
it demands that you learn quickly 
about many problems. Leadership, or 
a well-rounded personality, are as- 


sets in getting ahead, because you are 
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continually dealing with clients. In a 
sense become something of a 


salesman. Then too, you are given 


you 


responsibility as early as you are able 


to take it on. Your progress depends 
on your ability to carry out the work 
assigned with as little supervision as 
possible, because executive time is the 
scarcest commodity in a consulting or- 
ganization. The expression, “there is 
always room at the top” is very true 
in this field. The more the executive 


is freed from routine supervision 
which he attempts to delegate, the 
more time he can spend in building 
his business. 

The consulting organization de- 
mands more of its people because its 
clients must feel that the service they 
get cannot be duplicated by them- 
selves. Clients are research-dollar con- 
scious and usually purchase services 
on a month-to-month or so-many-dol- 
lars tor this project basis. Therefore, 
the new employee has to learn to 
work under pressure from the day he 
starts. This pressure demands that he 
continue to build himself by taking 
evening courses, that he attend tech- 
nical lectures and meetings, that he 
learn to utilize his time and that he 
meticulously see that he is rendering 


satisfactory service. 


The job expects you to be above 
average. It places the challenge of 
security in your hands because you 
have to produce and keep producing. 
Almost any consulting organization 
will allow you time and adjust your 
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COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 
Surveys e Technical and Economic Evalua- 
tions @ Application Research e Operating 
Cost Studies e Financial Reports @ Profit 
Estimates e Recommendations for Acquisi- 
tions and Expansions. 


AND ASSOCIATES 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS AND ECONOMISTS 
New Products and Processes 
Market Research. (Complete 
Chemical and Plants 


270 Park Ave., N. Y. 17 
Eldorado 5-1430 


that continue 


your studies to broaden yourself in 


schedule so you can 
order to keep abreast of new develop- 
ments. 

Here is what the job can offer 
you: 

Faster advancement because most 
consultants try to close ranks from 
within. 

A chance to study a multitude of 
industrial problems, thereby increas- 
ing vour value to the organization 


By 


of the work, it overcomes some of the 


and to the industry. the nature 


big objections we hear from prospect- 


ive employees: That their present job 


is simply continuous quality control, 


or is “too routine’, or “is a blind al- 


lev:” “There was no chance for ad- 


vancement,” “my company was not 


research minded, it just put up with 


us,” or “I was not learning anything 


and felt I'd be doing the same thing 
for the next fifty years.” 

Recently a research chemist came 
in for an interview and could not 


even tell me the trade name of the 
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product he knew only as a certain 
type of plastic adhesive. To him it 
had only been a batch number. He 
had been there a year and yet his com- 
pany had not bothered to acquaint 
him with the product it marketed. 
Certainly here was a case of poor per- 
sonnel relations because of the limita- 
tions placed on this man’s develop- 
ment in the company. In consulting, 
the understanding of the desired end 
result is almost as essential as the 
work itself. 

The variety of subject matter can 
be stimulating. In the applied re- 
search programs that we encounter, 
take 
through to 

Many 


placed in’ produc- 


we may a development from 


the idea pilot plant 


production. times we see 
the development 
tion and eventually marketed by the 
client. Sometimes we run a consumer 
evaluation program on a product we 
have developed or run a market re- 
search survey on a basic raw material 
in order to find new markets or new 
uses. We are a service organization 
adaptable to many aspects and phases 
of situations as they arise. 

Before a department becomes well- 
established, its new men may be trans- 
ferred or loaned to other departments 
for temporary duty. Sometimes men 
will be loaned because another de- 
partment has a rush job that demands 
temporary additional personnel. Each 
new assignment carries the opportu- 
nity to see other problems and how 
they are handled. Sometimes a depart- 
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ment finds that the temporary man 
shows greater aptitude for the new 
type of work and a permanent switch 
is arranged. We have some men who 
remained free-lance because they fit 
into several groups and find them- 
selves in a continuous state of de- 
mand for their services. 

The consultant offers his technical 
employee the opportunity of being a 
bigger fish in a smaller pond. Con- 
sulting offers the security of being in 
many fields of chemistry rather than 
just one. All too often we hear of 
the lopping off of a research budget 
program because the company had a 
bad year or that particular industry 
was in its doldrums. We just received 
a letter from a large paper company 
in Maine which said that the research 
staff had been given notice and men 
were available with backgrounds in 
various types of paper and cellulose 


chemistry. My point is that the well- 


integrated consultant, because of his 
heterogeneous qualities, is never de- 
pendent on one industry. 

Going a step farther in economics. 
depressions may affect the chemical 
consultant but while he may have to 
pull in his belt a notch or two, he 
will continue to serve those companies 
that have cut 
their budget, but still have occasional 


technical people off 
research development or testing to do. 

There is a healthy turnover in con- 
sulting organizations for men on their 
way up, because of the fact that the 
training 


received as a “graduate” 
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makes the man sought after by in- 
dustry because of his diversified and 
practical knowledge. Our own or- 
ganization has sixteen group leaders, 
each directing the work of three or 
more persons. Ten of these group 
leaders have been with the organiza- 
tion less than ten years. Their ave- 
rage age is thirty-six. All of them 
handle research budgets in the range 
of $50,000 to $75,000 annually and 
are responsible for the success of 
these programs. Twelve of these six- 
teen positions have been filled through 
the ranks. If any of these men and 
left 
would first see if there were someone 


women us, the organization 


in the group who could move up. In 


effect, each man is his own boss 
running his own group as though it 
were his own business. All take part 
in executive committee meetings that 
help formulate the policy of the or- 
ganization, and they have their say in 
the management of the company. 
Of course, the business must exist 
in interchange of personnel, ideas and 
joint research and promotional efforts. 
Like any business, it has its problems, 
its politics, its grapevine, and its per- 
sonalities, but the spirit of freedom 
that pervades the atmosphere is one 
of the big factors in its growth curve 
that has been climbing steadily at a 
rate of between fifteen to twenty per 


cent per vear. 


AFTER 21 YEARS 


CHANGES ITS NAME TO 


THE EDWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


RINGWOOD CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


The new corporate title better describes our activities as large- 
scale manufacturers of organic and photographic chemicals of 
high purity. 

The same management and staff that built the Edwal reputa- 
tion for technical competence, for imagination in research and 
development, and for production efficiency and quality, will carry 
on the operations of the Ringwood Chemical Corporation. 

We are as close as your phone. Call on us for your chemical 
requirements. 
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RINGWOOD CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RINGWOOD, ILL. PHONE: WONDERLAKE 2411 
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Something \ew 


“Education for Your Career in the 
Pulp and Paper Industry.” Booklet. Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Your Future with B. F. Goodrich.” 
Booklet. B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

‘Opportunities for You with Standard 
Oil.” Booklet. Employment — Division, 
Standard Oil Co., (Indiana), 910 S. Mi- 
chigan Ave., Chicago 80, Illinois. 


“Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans, 
Ss. N. Feimgold. (Query tor price). Bell- 
mann Publishing Co., Ine., 83 Newbury 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


‘Scholarships and Fellowships Avail- 
able at Institutions of Higher Education,” 
Bulletin No. 16, 1951, UL. S. Ofthee of 
Education. Order trom Superintendent of 
Documents, Gov. Printing Othce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


“Study Abroad, International Handbook, 
Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational 
Exchange,’ Vol. V. 1952-1953, UNESCO, 
19 Avenue Lkeber, Paris XVI, France. 


“Federal Funds tor Scientific Research 
and Development at Non-profit Institu- 
tions, 1950-51 & 1951-52." 30¢. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Gov. Printing 
Othce, Washington 25, D. C. 

‘NCE Today.” Folder. Newark College 
of Engineering, 367 High St., Newark 2, 


“X-rav Methods of Possible Use in Cli- 
nical Laboratories.” Booklet. North Amer 
ican Philips Co., Ine., 750 South Fulton 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Central 


Road, 


Bulletin 15C. 
Irving Park 


Balances.” 
1700 


“Cenco 
Scientific Co., 
Chicago 13, Hl. 


‘Plastic Pellets.” Booklet. Flash-Stone 
Co., Ine., 3723 Pulaski Ave., Philadelphia 
40, Pa. 

‘Frahm Resonant Reed Hand Tachome- 
ters.” Bulletin 31-p8. James G. Biddle 
Co., 1316 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“Glove Dryer Preserves Rubber Gloves 
tor Longer Wear.” Information. General 
Scientific Equipment Co., 2700 W. Hun- 
tington St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

“How Automatic Can We Get?" Book- 
let. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


“Custom Built Stainless Steel Tanks.” 
Bulletin G-479. Cherry Burrell Corp., 
Dept. AS-7, 427 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago 6, Il 


“Cosmetic and Drug Manual.” Glyco 
Products Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 


“Bristol Electronic Dynamaster Record- 
ing Potentiometers.” Bulletin P1255. The 
Bristol Co., Waterbury 20, Conn. 

“Memory Card File System.” Informa- 
tion. Picturesort Co., 246 Church St., New 
Haven 10, Conn. 

“Eclipse Oil Reducing Valves or Regu- 
laters.” Bulletin. Eclipse Fuel Engineering 
Co., Rockford, Hl. 

“High Resolution Spectrome- 
ter.” Folder No. 70. Varian Associates, 
611 Hansen Wav, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Starting Salaries 
It’s no longer fashionable, accord- 
(Columbia ) 


Samuel 


University’s 
Beach, 


tor graduates to search out engineer- 


ing to 
placement director, 
ing jobs. Without leaving the cam- 


pus they can have their choice of 


two, three, or even more. Here is 
his rough table of beginning monthly 
salaries being offered engineering and 
pure science graduates: 

Averayve 
$375 

$400 


$550) 


Dewrese Pay Range 


B.S. 


S600 
—Columbia Research News 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Lincoln T. Work 
President-elect, Donald B. Keyes 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


John R. Bowman, At-Large 
Emmett B. Carmichael, 

Alabama Chapter 
C. C. Concannon, At-Large 
M. L. Crossley, 4t-Large 
Gustav Egloff, Chicago Chapter 
Harry L. Fisher, At-Large 
L. H. Flett, Past President 
P. J. Gaylor, New Jersey Chapter 
M. J. Hiler, Ohio Chapter 
Harry N. Holmes, 4t-Large 
H. O. Kauffmann, Niagara Chapter 
M. J. Kelley, New York Chapter 


A. Leggin, Washington Chapter 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
John H. Nair, At-Large 
L. F. Pierce, Western Chapter 
Donald Price, 4t-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
Foster D. Snell, Past President 
Raymond Stevens, 

New England Chapter 
Charles L. Thomas, 4t-Large 
Florence E. Wall, At-Large 
Albin Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


National Council Meetings 

Meetings of the AIC National 
Council are scheduled to be held 
at The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 


4ist St.. New York, N. Y., at 


6:00 p.m., on the following dates: 


Nov. 11, 
jan. 13, 
Mar. 10, 
Apr. 14, 


1953 
1954 
1954 
1954 
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September Meeting 


The 291st meeting of the National 
Council was held September 16, 1953, at 
The Chemists’ Club, New York, N.Y. 
President L. T. Work presided. The fol- 
lowing ofhcers and councilors were pres- 
ent: C. C. Concannon, H. L. Fisher, P. J. 
Gavlor, F. A. Hessel, M. J. Hiler, D. B. 
Keves, J. H. Nair, D. Price, C. L. Thomas, 
L. Van Doren, F. E. Wall and L. T. 
Work. K. M. Herstein, chairman of the 
New York Chapter, H. A. Neville and B. 
Sweedler, Committee chairmen, and V. 
F. Kimball were present. 


The New Jersey Chapter extended an 
invitation to the Institute to hold its 
1954 Annual Meeting at the Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel at Asbury Park, N. J., and 
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this invitation was accepted. Tentatively, 
Chicago was selected for the 1955 Annual 
Meeting, and Washington, D.C. for 1954. 

Dr. Fisher reported that the Los Ange 
les Chapter planned four meetings during 
the vear. 

Mr. Herstein 
meeting of the New 


announced that the first 
York Chapter would 
be held Oct. 22nd, at which Dr. Walter 
R. Smith, F.A.L.C., would speak. The 
Chapter is encouraging vounger members 
participate actively. 

Dr. Work announced that Honorary 
AIC membership would be presented to 
Dr. Rav P. Dinsmore, F.A.LC.. under the 
auspices of the Ohio Chapter, at Akron, 
on Oct. 30th. 

At the first fall meeting of the New 
England AIC Chapter, Honorary Mem- 
bership will be presented to Dr. Walter 
G. Whitman (November 18th). 

The application of the Los Angeles 
Chapter for a change of name to the 
Western Chapter was approved. 

President Work stated that the Honor 
Scroll of the Chicago AIC Chapter would 
be presented to Dr. Hilton Ira Jones, 
October 9th. 

Miss Wall was appointed delegate to 
represent the Institute at the commemora- 
tive exercises to be held at New Rochelle 
College. 

The Secretary reported that member- 
ship in the Institute totals 2565. He ree 
orded with deep regret the death of the 
following Fellows: J. A. Lutz, Henrv F. 
Muer, and Alfred M. Peter, a Charter 
Member. A moment of silence was held 
in honer of these members. 

A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was presented, requesting that the 
AIC cooperate by giving its view in con- 
nection with research affecting the farm 
program. The President was requested to 
appoint a special committee to consider 
this subject. 

Mr. Sweedler reported that hearings 
on the Jenkins-Keogh Bills would prob- 
ably be held in October. 

Mr. Nair discussed the current activity 
of the Committee on Membership. 

Dr. Keves emphasized that it is impor- 
tant for voung people to join the Institute 
and work actively tor it. 

Secretary requested to send 
to the Chapter Chairmen copies of the 
proposed revision of the Constitution and 
By-Laws. Chapter Chairmen were to be 
asked for their comments, 


was 
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Dr. Neville discussed several projects 
that might be interesting to the Institute 
in connection with the education of chem- 
ists. 

Dr. Keves, reporting for the Committee 
on Manpower, stated that we have no 
general shortage of chemists and chem- 
ical engineers, but that we want to en- 
courage those persons who are qualified 
by natural aptitudes to take up chemistry. 

President Work announced that the 
Bureau of Standards affair was. settled 
satistactorily in line with the AIC recom- 
mendations. 

President Work was given approval to 
appoint a Committee to accelerate a pub- 
lie relations program. 

The tollowing new 
elected: 


members were 


FELLOWS 


Andersen, Bjorn 
lice-President, Technical Direc lor, 
Celanese Corp. of America, 180 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Behney, Dale F. 
Sales Manager, Warwick Standard 
Chemical Co., 60 South Seiberling St., 
Akron 5, Ohio. 


Bohrer. John J. 
Issistant Director of Research, Interna- 
tional Resistance Co., 401 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 

Byrnes, Frank C. 
Videwest Editor, Chemical Week and 
Chemical Enaineering, MeGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Hl. 

Coyle, Theodore G. 
Vice President, United Chromium, Ine., 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Dunlap, Lawrence H. 


Issistant’ Manager, Chemical Depart- 
ment, Armstrong Cork Co., Research 
and Development Center, Lancaster, Pa. 
Hawkes, Benjamin Guilford 
Director of Research, Roux Labs., Ine., 
1841 Park Avenue, New York 35, N. Y. 
Hickson, John L. 
Issistant to the 
search Foundation, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
Hienton, Robert C. 
Vice President, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 75 Public Square, 
Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


President, Sugar Re- 
Inc., 52 Wall St., 
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Hollis, Arthur L. 
Consultant, Office of Svnthetic Rubber, 
RFD, 811 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Morrisroe, John 
President, Pilot Chemical Co. 
Sorenson Lane, Los Nietos, Calif. 


11738 


Overberger, Charles ©. 
Professor of Organic Chemistry, Poly 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, 99 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklwn, N. Y. 


Shown, John H. 
Senior Chemist, Process Development, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., Gras- 
selli, N. J. 


Somerwine, Elbert Orla, Jr. 
Project Engineer, Wigton-Abbott Corp., 
45 Academy Street, Newark 2, N. J. 

Stahly, Eldon E. 
Director of Research, 
Co., 11281 East Nine 
Dvke, Mich. 

Stubbings, Robert L. 
Director, Division ot Leather Tech., 
Institute of Research, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Chemistry Department, Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Wafer, Joseph M. 

Industrial Chemwal Sales Dieision, 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Weber, Ernest MV. 

Director of Biochemistry, Research & 
Development, Charles Pfizer Co., Ine., 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 

Welch, David Edgar 
Technical Representative, Rubber 
Chemical Sales, Naugatuck Chemical 
Division, U. S. Rubber Co. Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Williams, Martin Barbour 
P.O. Box 215, Centreville, Ala. 

Winston, James J. 
Director, Jacobs Winston 
156 Chambers St., New York 7, 


Burke Research 
Mile Road, Van 


Labs., Ine., 


MEMBERS 

Hershenson, Herbert) Maleolm 
Issistant’ Professor, Wall Chemistry 
Lab., Weslevan Universitv, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Le Fave, Gene M. 
Section Head, Chem. & Met. Engine- 
er, P. R. Mallory & Co., Ine., 3028 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EVANS 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry 
Processes — Products 
Unusually Extensive Facilities 


Your Inspection Invited 
250 East 43rp St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Sprague, Oliver Alfred 
Consultant, Room $02, 4 South 15th St, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
ASSOCIATE 
Siomkajlo, Julian Michael 


Research Chemist, Columbia University, 
632 West 125th St., New York, N. Y. 


REINSTATED TO FELLOW 
MEMBERSHIP 
DeMelfy, Frank A. 
2748 Charlotte, Kansas City 3, 


Reed, Burleigh 
Professor of Chemistry, Dept. of Chem- 
istry, Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Robertson, Clifford J. 


1002 Marv Lane, Cincinnati 15, 


Mo. 


Ohio. 


Schuyten, Hartwig Andrew 
Chief Chemist, Southern Regional Re 
search Lab., 2100 Robert FE. Lee Blwd., 
New Orleans, La. 
RAISED FROM MEMBER 
TO FELLOW 


Walker, William Comstock 
Issoctate Director, National Printing 
Ink Research Institute, Chemistry Ds 
partment, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


To Utah: A. L. 
A.A.L.C., 
Chemical Research Section, Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, \. J., 


Forchielli, 


formerly group leader, 


now research 


director, Sure-Seal Corporation, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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AIC Activities 
C. P. Neidig, F.A.LC. 


New Jersey Chapter 
Chairman, Dr. James B. Allison 
Chairman-elect, Dr. H. W. Mackinnes 
Secretary, Dr. William R. Sullivan 
Treasurer, Dr. William A. Raimond 
Representative to National Council, 

Peter J. Gavylor 

Atomic Tests 

At the October 20th meeting of the 
Chapter, Charles W. Dorn, head of the re- 
search laboratory of J. C. Penney and 
Company, discussed, “Textiles and the 
Atomic Tests of March 17, 1953.” Hlus- 
trating his talk with slides and movies, 
Mr. Dorn demonstrated that the only 
protection afforded by clothing consists 
in reflection of the heat generated by an 
atomic blast up to a certain point. De- 
partment store dummies dressed in a 
variety of wearing apparel were ex- 
posed to the March 17th blast under 
varied conditions (in cars, homes, bomb 
shelters, ete.) and the betore and after 
pictures provided a graphic illustration of 
the effects. Hippolyte Kamenka, chairman 
of the Committee on Civilian Detense of 
the American Institute of Architects, dis- 
cussed “Bomb Shelters.” A veteran of the 
London blitz during World War Il, Mr. 
Kamenka presented a very realistic pic- 
tures of the effects of bombing on resi- 
dential buildings and pointed out numer- 
ous features that must be considered in 
the construction of a worthwhile bomb 
shelter. 

The next meeting of the Chapter is 
tentatively scheduled for January 19th, 
when the speaker will be E. C. Easton, 
dean of the College of Engineering, Rut- 
gers University, on “The Effect of Sup- 
ply of Energy on World Civilization.” 
This will be ladies’ night and members 
are urged to bring their wives for dinner 
and the meeting. 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, Karl M. Herstein 

Vice Chairman, Savery F. Conevbear 

Secretary-Treasurer, Richard L. Moore 

Representative to National Council, 
Dr. Maurice J. Kelley. 
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How to Improve Technical 
Writing 

“How to Improve Your Technical 
Writing” will be the subject of the Second 
Annual jointly-sponsored meeting of the 
New York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society and the New York AIC 
Chapter. Robert Gunning of Robert 
Gunning Associates will address the 
meeting for one hour on this subject. A 
question-and-answer period will follow. 
The author's paper on “How to Improve 
Your Technical Writing” will be dis- 
tributed free. 

All technical people are invited, mem- 
bers as well as non-members, particularly 
those engaged in technical activities and 
those majoring in technical subjects in 
colleges and universities. 

The meeting will be held at the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Cafeteria, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Informal 
dinners at either 75 cents or $2.75 will be 
served at 5:45 p.m. Refreshments will be 
served after the question-and-answer pe- 
ried to give opportunity for social visit. 

Make vour reservations before Decem- 
ber first with Dr. John A. King, Warner 
Hudnut, 13 W. 18th St., New York 11, 
N. Y. (WAtkins 4-7700). The Committee 
suggests that ACS and AIC members 
register at their respective desks. Space 
will be provided at these desks for non 
members and students to register. For ad- 
ditional information, please contact the 
General Chairman, John Kotrady of The 
Company, MUrray Hill 9-7700. 


Pennsylvania Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Walter W. Thomas 

Vice Chairman, Dr. Robert Kunin 

Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Staub 

Representative to National Counal, 
Marcus Sittenfield 


Honor Scroll Award 

The Honor Scroll of the Pennsylvania 
AIC Chapter will be presented on De- 
cember third to Dr. Hugh W. Field, vice 
president and manager of research of The 
Atlantic Refining Company, at a meeting 
at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 3900 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. A reception will be 
held at 6:30 p.m. through the courtesy of 
Atlantic Refining Company, followed by 
dinner at 8:00 p.m. Henderson Supplee, 
Jr. president of Atlantic Refining, will 
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speak tor the recipient. AIC President 
Work will make the presentation. Reser- 
vations should be made with Dr. C. Harry 
Neufeld, P.O. Box 210, Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa. (Chestnut Hill 9-5800, Ext. 32). 
Subscription $5.00. 


Western Chapter 
Chairman, Peter J. Stupin 
Vice Chairman, Dr. Kenneth Newman 
Treasurer, Carleton F. Smith 
Secretaries, Miss Blanche C. 
Tom Rollins 
Re presentanve to National Council, 
Dr. L. F. Pierce 


Around the World for M.S.A. 


(A report of a talk delivered by Dr. 
Robert E. Vivian, dean of the College of 
Engineering, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, at a meeting of the Western Chap- 
ter in Los Angeles, Oct. 1, 1953.) 

Funds being spend under the Mutual 
Security Agency are doing an_ effective 
job in helping the economy of many for- 
eign countries, Dr. Vivian emphasized in 
his address. 

Between February 


Simons 


and August, 1952, 
Dr. Vivian was on leave from the Uni- 
versity on a tour of duty for the Mutual 
Security Agency of the U.S. Government 
in Europe. As chemical production spe- 
cialist for M.S.A. with an ofhce in Rome, 
he traveled over much of Italy inspecting 
chemical plants and advising on chem- 
ical problems... Eventually most of his 
work centered on plants designed for the 
production of smokeless powder and ex- 
Manv of these were still idle 


plosives. 
after being damaged during World War 
Il. 

As a 


M.S.A. activity, orders 
were placed for $100,000,000 worth of 
ammunition for NATO armies in Italy 
under the Off-shore Procurement Pro- 
gram, thus helping to re-establish the 
Italian munitions industries. While on 
this project, Dr. Vivian worked 
with the Italian people and was able to 
observe the economical and_ political con- 
ditions in many places seldom visited by 


result. of 


closely 


tourists, 

In January 1953, Dr. Vivian was again 
called upon by ML.S.A. to do similar ur- 
gent work in Asia. When he returned to 
Los Angeles in May, he traveled over 
30,000 miles by air and worked in Japan, 
Formosa, Malava, and Thailand on 
smokeless powder, explosives, and chem 


ical production problems. He returned 
through India and Europe to Washington 
tor final conferences and reports. 

The crucial struggle between Commun- 
ism and Democracy in southeast Asia has 
made Thailand of special importance. 
This nation is a bulwark against the 
spread of Communism and deserves con- 
tinuing attention under the M.S.A. pro- 
gram. Throughout his talk, Dr. Vivian 
emphasized the important part that 
chemists and chemical engineers were 
playing in rendering technical support to 
the idealogical struggle throughout the 
world. 


Will You Come 


Nov. Tl, 1953. Ohio Chapter jointly 
with the Cleveland Section of — the 
American Chemical Society, Alpha Chi 
Sigma, The Electrochemical Society 
and the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers. Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland. 
Annual dinner of the Chemical Pro- 
fession in Cleveland. Speaker, Prof. 
Harold C. Urey, The Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, University of Chicago, 
“Cosmic Chemical Engineering.” 

Nov. 18, 1953. New England Chapter. 
Faculty Club, MIT. Presentation of 
Honorary AIC Membership to Prof. 
Walter G. Whitman, head Dept. of 
Chemical Engineering, MIT. Social 
Hour 6:00 p.m. Dinner 7:00 p.m. Speak 
er: Earl P. Stevenson, president, Arthur 
D. Little, Ine. Dro Lo T. Work will 
make the presentation. 

Dec. 3, 1953. New York Chapter. Joint 
meeting with American Chemical So- 
ciety. Dinner at Carbide & Carbon 
Cafeteria, 30 East 42nd St., New York, 
5:45 pam.; Program 7:30 p.m.; 
Question-and-Answer Period 8:30 p.m.; 
Retreshments, 9:00 p.m. Speaker: Robert 
Gunning of Robert Gunning Associates, 
Inc. “How to Improve Your Technical 
Writing.” Reservations: (Dinner either 
75¢ or $2.75) Dr. John A. King, War 
ner-Hudnut, 13 W. 18th St. New York 
11, N.Y. (WAtkins 4-7700). 

Dec. 3. 1953. Pennsyivania Chapter. 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, — Philadelphia. 
Honor Seroll Award to Dr. Hugh W. 
Field, vice president and manager of 
research, Atlantic Refining Co. Speaker: 
Henderson Supplee, Jr, president, At- 
lantic Refining Co. Dro L. Work 
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will present the Seroll. Reception 6:30 
p.m. Dinner, 7:15 p.m. Subseription 
$5.00. Reservations:: Dr. C. Harry Neu- 
feld, P.O. Box 210, Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa. (CHestnut Hill 9-5800, Ext. 32). 


Jan. 19, 1954. New 
Speaker Dr. FE. C. Easton, dean, Col- 
lege of Engineering, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, “The Effect of Supply of Energy 
on World Civilization.” For intorma- 
tion: Dro W. R. Sullivan, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Ine., Nutley 10, N. J. 


Jersey Chapter. 


May 12, 13, 14, 1954. Annual Meeting, 
Die Americas or CHemists. 
Berkelev-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, 
N. J. The New Jersey AIC Chapter 
will be our host. 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


Positions Available 


Chemist or Chemical Engineer. x- 
perienced in oil refining to act as tech- 
nical director for small company. Salary 
$6,000-$8,000. Metropolitan New York 
Area. Box 111, The 


Technical Salesman: Graduate chem- 
ist or chemical engineer with experience 


metal working operations as 
machining, grinding, drawing, cleaning 
and corrosion prevention, for chemical 
manufacturer in Philadelphia area. Salary 
$6,000-$8,000 plus bonus. Box 113, The 


CHEMIST, 


in such 


Technical Director: For old, well- 
established firm in pharmaceutical indus- 
trv, to have responsibility for technical 
function of company and to report direct- 
ly to chief executive. The directors ot 
these departments will report to technical 
director: Research, Pharmacology, Process 
Development, and Medical. Over 338. 
Ph.D. desirable. At least 5 vears’ admin- 
istrative experience in ethical drug field 
and understanding of clinical testing, 
quality control, process engineering, and 
market possibilities. Box 115, THe 
Chemist. 
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Positions: At the new Research & De- 
velopment Laboratories, Ofhce of the 
Quartermaster General, Natick, Mass.: 
GS-13, $8360: Supervisory Chemist, ( Ad- 
hesives, Section Chief); Supervisery 
Chemist (Protective Finishes, Section 
Chiet); Supervisory Technologist (Paper 
& Paper Products, Section Chief). GS-12, 
$7040: Technologist (Test Coordinator, 
Chief). GS-11 $5940: Chemist (Protect 
ive Finishes): Biologist (Insecticides & 
Rodenticides) ; Physicist (Materials Eva- 
luation); Chemist, (Films, Filaments & 
Coated Fabrics) ; Physicist (Personne! Ar 
mor); Technologist (Specifications Of- 
fice). GS-9, $5060: Technologist (Films, 
Filaments and Coated Fabrics) ; Chemist 
(Insecticides & Rodenticides); Technol- 
ogist (Paper & Paper Products). GS-7, 
$4205: Chemist ( (Chemicals & Chemicals 
Processes); Chemist (Fungicides & Ger- 
micides). Request Form 57 from Depart- 
ment of the Army, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, Washington 25, D. C. 
Forward form to Civilian Personnel Of- 
fice at above laboratories. 


Chemists Available 


Chemist. F.A.LC.. M.S... 1940 in 
chemical economics. Thirteen years experi- 
ence in administration, industrial plan- 
ning, foreign trade, laboratory supervi- 
sion. Assisted in post-war development of 
Japanese chemical industry. Publications. 
Age 36. Desires opportunity in adminis- 
tration, sales, public relations, market re- 
search or related field. Box 110, Tue 
CHEMIST. 


Chemist: F.A.1.C. Woman wishes posi- 
tion involving literature and patent sur- 
vevs and searches. Abstracting, translat- 
ing, compilation of chemical data. Fluent 
French and German. Box 112, THe 
CHEMIST. 


Chemical Patent Attorney, D.C. Bar, 
tormer Examiner, seeks responsible posi- 
tion in New York city with corporation ; 
6'2 vears diversified experience, intringe- 
ment investigations, applications, appeals, 
interferences, licensing with private and 
governmental agencies; 10 vears engineer- 
ing and research experience. Box 114, THe 
CHEMIST. 
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Communications 
Ethics 


To the Secretary: 

My interest in the profession and 
in the ethics so faithfully expounded 
by THe Crenusr has never abated. 
Indeed chemistry is coming into its 
own and chemists are more than 
“mere test tube holders and star gaz- 
ers.’ It was the late Dr. Henry G. 
Knight (AIC president from 1932 to 
1934) who interested me in joining 
with the other chemists to work to- 
gether for our mutual benefit and for 
the elevation through the establish- 
ment of a code of ethics. My best 
wishes go to the profession that I 
served as a teacher and then as an in- 
dustrial chemist in the field of Gum 
Naval Stores Research and Develop- 
ment for forty years. 

—Grorce P. Suincrer, F.A.L.C. 


Are Teachers at Fault? 


To the Editor: 
The 


number ot young people preparing 


alarming decrease in the 
for professional careers in Chemistry 
calls for a critical examination of the 
methods of instruction — not alone 
in secondary schools, but especially 
in our proud colleges and univer- 
sities whose smug egotism otten blinds 
them to the fact that they are respon- 
sible for the disillusion and dis- 
couragement of many of the bright- 


est young minds. Thus a typical uni- 
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versity had an enrollment ot four- 
thousand in freshman Chemistry, and 
a graduate enrollment of one- 
hundred and sixty candidates tor the 
Ph.D. in chemistry; but graduated 
only eighteen Bachelors of Science in 
Chemistry. Equally startling the 
record of another great university, 
with approximately the same enroll- 
ments as stated above; it graduated 


B.S. 


chemistry, and | was told that less 


only thirty-five degrees in 
than half of the group intended to 


follow chemistry as a profession. Is 
the great art of teaching becoming 
moribund ? 

~Dr. Georce A. Argorr, F.A.1.C. 


University of North Dakota 


Scholarships: Over a thousand 
1952-53 by 


chemical and related companies, ac- 


made available during 


cording to a survey by the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Association, Inc. A 
total of thirty-four companies provid- 
ed 1036 scholarships and tellowships 
having an annual value of $1,168,- 


given in the form of grants-in-aid or 


This does not include funds 


to support research in’ educational 


institutions. In most cases the col- 
leges and universities pick the reci- 


pient and administer the scholarships. 


Moved: The Philadelphia, Pa., 
sales office of J. TT. Baker Chemical 
Company to larger quarters at 6908 
Market St.. Upper Darby, Pa. 


— 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.L.C. 


Of the twenty-eight reasons for chang- 
ing jobs (indicated in 422 interviews), 
more than 63 percent of transfers result 
from a desire 

1. To step up immediately to a bigger 
job with more responsibility. 

To find greater opportunity 

ture growth. 

3. To obtain increased income, 

4. To terminate an unhappy 
involving policy differences. 


tor tu 


situation 
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One usually learns that most of the 
other fellows are as ambitious as he is, 
that they have brains as good or better, 
and that hard work, not cleverness, is the 
secret of success. He learns to sympathize 
with the youngster coming into the busi- 
ness, because he remembers how bewilder- 
ed he was when he first started out. 

—Sunflower Planet 
ot colleges and 
basic 


Greater support pri 
vate laboratories carrying on re- 
search needed assure continual 
flow of scientific reports to be used for 


future inventions. 


is to 


—Business Week 


TO COME 


Phe December issue of THe Cuemistr will be a supplement to the November issue! 
It will carry additional career and professional information tor which space was lack- 
ing in November. Departments omitted will be restored. M. R. Bhagwat will tell us 
some things he has learned about chemists. Dr. Hilton Ira Jones has provided us with 
his acceptance address (the Honor Scroll of the Chicago Chapter), entitled “The Chemist 
— Friend or Foe.” Its message for peace is appropriate to this season. The New Jersey 
AIC Chapter proposes some problems that other Chapters will want to help resolve for 
the good of the profession. Other articles will reveal new fields of opportunity. 


Water cools itself 
with a C-R Chill-Vactor 


A Chill-Vactor is a three-stage steam- 
jet vacuum unit which serves to flash-cool 
water and certain other liquids through 
temperatures down to 32°F. No chemical 
refrigerant is used, There are no moving 
parts. Water literally ‘cools itself’ by 
partial evaporation at high vacuum. Vo- 
cuum refrigeration is usually less expen- 
sive than mechanical refrigeration in first 
cost as well as operating cost. 

Chill-Vactors are producing chilled 
woter in industrial plants throughout the 
wor'd. They ore cooling chemical solu- 
tions, fruit juices, milk, whiskey mash, 
etc. Bread and other baked goods have 
been cooled successfully for years. Other 
products, such as lettuce, spinach, celery 
and other leafy vegetables, are being 
cooled to temperatures around 33°F. in 
quantities up to 200 cars a day. 

The Chill-Vactor is only one type of 
steam-jet evactor manufactured by Croll- 
Reynolds. Let our technical staff help you 
with any or all of your vacuum problems. 


Mein Office 


CHILE VaACTORS 
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CROLL-REYNOLDS CO., INC. 


75) Centrel Avenve Westfield, New Jersey 
New York Office 17 John Street, New York 38.N Y 
STEAM JET EVACTORS CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 
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Radioactive Reagents 
for the laboratory 


... from FISHER 


With the recent announcement of the Atomic 
Energy Commission that “microcurie” quantities of 
long-lived radioisotopes can be transferred without 
special authorization, Fisher Scientific has made avail- 
able 25 organic and inorganic reagent chemicals 
tagged with carbon-14. 


To the laboratory world this means that tracer 
techniques—sensitive, simple—can now be applied to 
many more problems of research, analysis and control. 

Previously these techniques were, of course, limited 
largely to laboratories engaged in research projects 
specific enough to receive authorization for radioiso- 
tope shipment . . . and with budgets able to include 
the relatively high cost of the mi//icurie (1000 micro- 
curie) quantities. 

Fisher Radioactive Reagents, which may be ordered 
from comprehensive Fisher stocks as 
easily as any of the other 6000 Fisher 
reagent chemicals, can be handled with 
perfect safety. Each reagent has a half- 
life of 5700 years, emits 3.7x10* disin- 
tegrations per second, and is relatively 
inexpensive ($15 per microcurie vial). 


Full information about these newest of laboratory tools / © 


is available from the nearest Fisher plant. Request 
bulletin FS-231-O ‘Fisher Radioactive Reagents.’ > 


FISHER SCIENTIFIC 


PITTSBURGH (19) NEW YORK (14) ST. LOUIS (18) 
717 Forbes St. 635 Greenwich St. 2850 S. Jefferson Ave. 


MONTREAL (3) WASHINGTON TORONTO (8) 
904 St. James St. 7722 Woodbury Dr. 245 Carlaw Ave. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


America’s Largest Manufacturer-Distributor of Laboratory Appliances and Reagent Chemicals 
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AT YOUR 
LABORATORY 
SUPPLY DEALER 


TUBING 


Yes! Now, you know when 
you specify TYGON, you get 
TYGON. For every foot of 
genuine TYGON TUBING is 
permanently branded with 
the name and formulation 
number. 


TYGON is the finest flexible, 
plastic tubing made. It’s glass 
clear, non-toxic, non-contami- 
nating, and resistant to vir- 
tually all chemicals. Don’t 
accept substitutes. Insist on 
the best. Insist on TYGON. 


THE U. S. STONEWARE CO. 


PLASTICS & SYNTHETICS DIVISION 
AKRON 9%, OHIO 
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